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for God and gouls.” 


_ impoliteness, man. 
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THREE, DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


For the Présbyterian. 
EIGHTEENTH HOUR IN THE 
FRIGID ZONE. 


Paitavetrnia, March 27, 1865. 
Messrs. Editors—After the exhaustive 
labours of a communion season, observed 
after the old Scottish fashion, with tables 
and table services, which, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said against it, has 
much to recommend it, I feel unusually 
indisposed this Monday morning to any 
thing like mental labour, and confess to 
a threatened attack of the “blues.” But 
work is the best cure for this disease, and 
so I am trying hard to get my mental 
machinery into working order. 
_ My happiest hours are my Sabbath 
evening ones, when my work is done, 
and I stretch myself on my lounge, ex- 
hauseted all over, to think, “this gs all 
But I know every 
minister feels just so. 
, I made a note in my memorandunm- 
book this morning, which, I know, your 
readers will peruse with pleasure :— 
“Added to the church, at this quarterly 
communion, twenty-five persons; twenty- 
three of whom were clear gain—had no 


. previous connection with the church.” 


I mention this, because I feel it is due 
to those who have been sustaining me in 
the “Zone,” to know that a large number 
of these is the fruit of my Zone labours 
and explorations. 

Let me now invite you to a walk 
‘through my Zone. It is three o’clock 
P.M. First, a lonely, sad, poverty- 
stricken Christian widow, with three 
children. She hag called to tell, with 
modesty and tears, her destitution. Your 
funds, kind contributors, had fed, and 
clothed, and warmed herself and child- 
ren, and now you see her busy with her 
needle, content and happy, because she 
cafi earn something to help to support 
herself and family. Hear her own 
story. 

“God sent me to you; I had nothing 
to eat—no coal, no fire; and I shall 
‘never cease to bless him, and thank you 
for your kindness!” 

That woman was, and is, a member 
of one of the wealthiest churches in this 
city. You ask her why she did not tell 
the church, the pastor, the session? 
You see her tears flow while she tells 
you, with a faltering voice, the great 
principle of a true woman’s nature, “I 
do not like to let my wants be known 
to those who know me, and would 
rather tell a stranger.” Ab, yes!—is 
not that human! Now, I do not blame 
that church much; but there is a want, 
and the great want especially of our 
city churches, is a well-organized and 
efficient deaconship. God’s blessing can- 
not rest on a church that will not take 
care of its poor. In some churches that 
I know—alas, alas! how little value 
seems to be set on the poor man’s soul; 
of how little importance seems the com- 
mand of Jesus, “Go ye out the 
highways, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.” Said a 
‘warm-hearted, zealous minister of our 
city to me the other day, “It is all 
wrong—the Church is wrong—the peo- 
ple are wrong. Fashion, aristocracy, is 
killing the churches—killing the minis- 
ters, and tying, in some cases, their 
hands. We want to build up our 
churches with dollars, instead of souls ; 
and that church is regarded most pros- 
perous which can count her accessions 
by wealth, social position, &c.” ‘ 

This brother belonged to the big, 
the wealthy, high-spired, round-domed 
churches; but his heart panted for a 
few refreshing drops and breaths from 
City Pastor’s Frigid Zone. 


We do not undervalue wealth, intel- 


ligence, social position, in their own 
place; but standing on the Church’s 
chart, and imbibing the spirit of her 
exalted Head, we are bound to say 
they are all out of place in the Church 
of God. True nobility is to be Christ- 
like. “A soul’s a soul for a’ that.” 

But we have tarried long enough 
with this poor widow, and reflected 
long enough and severely enough om 
her case. Let us say, “‘ Good-by—may 
the widow’s God and husband keep 
you and provide for you!” 


Let us goin here. You remember I 
told you in one of my Hours, my ram- 
ble through the Zone on Washington’s 
birthday, of a pretty, young, amiable 
soldier’s wife, whose husband had lost 
his hand beneath the folds of the “dear 
old flag,” and was now home on a fur- 
lough, to enjoy the remainder of their 
“honey-moon.” She lives in here—up- 
stairs in that second-story front room. 
Her sister—a soldier’s wife too—equally 
nice, lives on the first floor. They are 
both, just now, under encouraging reli- 
gious impression. They were baptized, 
in infancy, in the Presbyterian Church, 
of which their parents were members, 
but have not yet made a profession of 
their faith in Jesus. I have had many 
precious talks and prayers with them, 
and I believe they are both on their 
way to Jesus, if not already at his 
cross. 

Now we will enter. There is Mrs. 
I , on government work-—“ stitch, 
stitch, stitch!”” How cheerfully she re- 
ceives us; and yet you notice she does 
not lay down the work, nor cease to 
ply her needle. Do you know why she 
does not stop working? Every stitch 
of that needle sings, “with a dolorous 
pitch,” “Bread, clothing, coal, for the 
soldier's wife and three children.” 

We talk on religious subjects. She 
looks up on our faces as often as she 
can, and sews away. That work must 
be in on a certain day, at a certain 


hour, or a whole week’s work is forfeit- | 


ed; and three dollars is too much to 
lose—it will buy some bread, &c. for a 
week. Now you know why that needle 
goes, Do not confe away talking of 
Get into the wo- 
man’s heart—know something of her 
circumstances, afd you will feel like 
adoring her. She, and thousands like 
her, are fighting the battles of our coun- 
‘try. There is something exciting in the 
music of fife and drum, the noise and 
roar of musketry and artillery, the 
lively scenes of the camp, and the mar- 
shalling of the host to the deadly charge; 
but there, in stern solitude, with a weight 
of loneliness and want pressing her 
heart, sits the soldier’s noble wife fight- 
ing life’s great battle, our country’s 
bloody battle, with the tears and sighs 
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of an aching, crushed heart, and an 
exhausted nature. There is no man 
nor woman can feel properly as he 
should for the soldier’s wife and chil- 
dren, till he identifies himself with their 
circumstances. Then, if he have a 
man’s heart, he will write, and talk, 
and weep too, as City Pastor writes, and 
talks, and weeps. 

See, there is her sister—the young, 
pretty soldier’s wife already referred to, 
coming down those narrow stairs. Her 
hands are all blue, and her arms too. 
She, too, is on the “dead tug.” I see 
you are struck with her appearance. 
Finding us engaged in religious conver- 
sation, she runs up-stairs for her hand- 
less husband, and a legless soldier friend 
who has just come in from the hospital. 
I weep to see that poor fellow, brave 
soldier, with a real happy face, hobble 
down those stairs. In the meantime two 
other soldier friends come in. Standing 
on my feet, about to go, I said—*Sol- 
diers, some years ago a young -man 
enlisted in the Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Reserves. He was a member of my 
church, and a good Christian. In the 
same Company was'a young man, with 
whom I was well acquainted, who was 
not a Christian. Under McClellan, in 
one of those sad reverses of the ‘seven 
days’ fight’ near Richmond, their com- 
pany, with others, was ordered to charge 
on @ position or battery of the enemy. 
They stood ‘shoulder to shoulder,’ as 
the order ran down the lines, when this 
young man who was not a Christian, 
says, with great agitation, to his com- 
rade, ‘Sam, Sam, I can’t go in—I’m not 
ready to meet my God!’” From this 
text we preached to those four soldiers 
and the two wives, and turned out. To 
the outside door the young wife follows 
me, and with her heart swelling with 
emotion, says, “‘O come back, and pray 
with us!” Back I did go, scolding my- 
self; and there we prayed and wept. 
Enough. Those two sisters have found 
Jesus. One was at the Lord’s table 
yesterday, and the other would have 
been, only for some providential hin- 
drance which we will not write. 

But our walk has been so short, and 
yet our Hour space is filled. For your 
company through the Zone, and your 
indulgence in permitting us to. occupy 
so much of your paper to lay these 
things before your readers, you, Messrs. 
Editors, have our sincerest thanks. 
How much the use of your valuable 
paper has done to the poor, none but 
the poor and City Pastor can tell. It 
cannot be told. 

-Iam but beginning to write when I 
must stop. I could fill the outside page 
of your next issue with the most touch- 
ing facts. There is just naw thirteen 
dollars in the treasury. A clergyman 
asked me the other day, how I could 
lay out all the money I got? Poor 
man, I pitied him. Let him learn a 
little more of the wants of humanity, 
and what it costs to meet them, and -he 
will get “brightened up.” Or, I would 
prescribe a better cure—let him select 
some Zone,*and go into it, get down to 
it, and up to it, and he will soon learn 
that much money can be expended in 
relieving the wants of the suffering 
poor, and that with a good “ help-mect” 
he can accomplish wonders. One even- 
ing’s work of ladies, in City Pastor’s 
parlour, turned out full suits for nine 
children ; and we have many such even- 
ings. This is one of the most useful 
ways of expending your contributions, 
as it is that by which we can benefit 
the soul as well as the body. 

Ciry Pasror. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SURE FOUNDATION. 

High up on yonder hills are rocks 
that have lain there for ages. Long 
have they reared their mossy greatness, 
and braved the storms and frosts of 
winter, and the thaws of spring. A 
summer’s sun has warmed them, autumn 
leaves have covered them, year after 
yoaley Long hid in the bowels of the 
earth, molten by secret fires, they have 
been upheaved by inward throes, and 
have cropped out on the earth’s crust. 
And come to the hills of Judea. Ilere 
is Qne who is from everlasting. In 
the all-wise purposes of God, justice, ho- 
liness, and mercy, combined to send Him 
to our earth. From His throne on high, 
from the glory which He had with His 
Fatheg before the world was, He was 
sent to a wicked, sinful, dying race. 
And for what? For a foundation. 
That men might have that on which to 
bujjd. That men might build on His 
atonement, and rear temples to tha living 
God. That through His grace, lives of 
trath, of faith and prayer, might take 
the place of lives of cursing, of vanity 
aad sin. 

What is required in a foundation? 
It must be of good stone, that it may 
resist all injurious action. Dampness 
and wet may undermine and weaken. 
Rain and air may crumble and destroy. 
It must be laid deep. Frosts may heave 
and crack it. Earthquakes may shake 
it. Floods may wash it away. And 
so it must go below the reach of all 
these, and rest upon the eternal rock. 
It must be laid true. How can it an- 
swer its end, if it lean or be uneven? 
How can it bear a building upon its 
top, if it be not laid according to the 
line and plummet? Beams and rafters, 
and the whole weight of all the house 
contains, bear down upon it. If not 
laid true, it will fall. 

Now Christ fulfils all these conditions. 
His atonement is of good stone. No- 
thing can injure it. Satan brought all 
his infernal wiles of temptation, but ef.- 
fected nothing against the Lord’s Christ. 
All the chagrin of all the hellish crew, 
secking for company in their misery, 
leaves it unharmed. All the pride of 
man’s heart, seeking many inventions, 
fails against it. All the infidelity of the 
depraved heart finds here no fears. 
is laid deep. Far, far back, long before 
time, in the ages of eternity, did God 
prepare this stone. It came forth to our 
view at the appointed time, from the 
hidden counsels of Almighty love. It 
is laid true. Here is no leaning toward 
sin, no such thing as what we excusingly 
call human frailty. The air-bubble of 
human pride may declare it to be faulty; 
but, tried by the plummet of God’s jus- 
| tice, and by the level of His require- 


It. 


ments, allis true. It will bear all the 
weight placed upen it. The sin of our 
hearts cannot overwhelm it,-for God laid 
it to bear sin. Yet, this foundation an- 
swers all the requirements. It is proven 
by the will of God, by the word of the 
Spirit, and tested by the hopes of the 
saints. 

There is s fair stone called morality. 
It is smooth, and makes a good face to 
the wall. ~ Men often build on this. 
But it is laid neither deep nor true. 
While the sun of self-conceit warms it, 
and the breeze of self-gratification plays 
around it, it seems a fair stone. Dut im 
the storms of displeasure, and the trials 
of Divine wrath, it will fall. Some lay 
&@ foundation of good resolutions. But 
these never get far in their building. 
They aro working in a marsh, where 
God only can stop the springs. 

Are we building upon Christ, or upon 
our own hearts; on rock, or on sand? 
Other foundation can no man lay, than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Chris‘. Let 
us build in God’s strength, not having 
stone for brick, and slime for mortar; 
but in faith and love, for the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 

S. E. N. 


Yor tho Presbyterian. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


Messrs. Editors—in your issue of 
March 11, I notice an article entitled, 
“A Word about Chaplains.” The arti- 
cle is able, timely, and in most respects 
just; but in one or two points may con- 
vey a wrong impression with regard to 
the present status of chaplains, their 
duties, &c.; and further, it may be taken 
to suggest one thing at least from which, 
I know, that more than one chaplain 
would dissent. My intention in writing 
this is, rather to supplement than con- 
trovert the article in question. 

One year ago there certainly was 80 
much indignity heaped upon the office 
of chaplain, thet in many cases it re- 
quired much Christian self-denial to 
leave the comforts and amenities of 
home-life, and face the hardships of the 
field, with the consciousness that your 
work was to be thwarted, and yourself 
looked down upon. In the spring of 
1864, Congress did much to take away 
the indignity, and facilitate the work of 
the chaplaincy, and at the same time, 
define the work of chaplains more clear- 
ly. A file of the orders of the War 
Department regulating the chaplainey, 
is before me, and from these orders I 
give a brief summary, which may serve 
to show the present status of the matter: 

“ No person shall be appointed achap- 
lain in the United States Army who is 
not a regularly ordained minister of 
some religious denomination, and who 
does not present testimonials of his pre- 
sent good standing as such minister, 
with a recommendation for his appoint- 
ment as an army chaplain from some 
authorized ecclesiastical body or not 
less than five accredited ministers be- 
longing to said religious denomination.” | 

“It is hereby made the duty of each 
officer commanding a district or post 
containing hospitals, or a brigade of 
troops, within thirty days after the 
order promulgating this act, to inquire 
into the fitness, efliciency, and qualifiea- 
tions of the chaplains of hospitals or 

giments, and to muster out of service 
such chaplains as were not appointed 
in conformity with the requirements of 
this act, and who have not faithfully 
discharged the duties of chaplains 
during the time they have been engaged 
as sucb.”’ 

This order was dated October 6th, 
1862, and was the first step to weeding 
out the unfaithful men who had brought 
the office into disgra®. Since that 
time it has been rising in tone and effi- 
ciéney. As the chaplaincy improved, 
Congress showed the disposition to re- 
dress the wrongs which had been done 
it. Last year it passed a law establish- 
ing the rank of chaplain as next to that 
of surgeons, giving him forage for two 
horses; and when assigned to hospitals, 
posts, or forts, giving him “ quarters 
and fuel subject to the same limitations 
and conditions as are now by law pro- 
vided in the case of surgeons.” “ When 
absent from duty with leave, or on ac- 
count of sickness or other disability, or 
when held as prisoner by the enemy, 
they shall be subject to no other dimi- 
nution or loss of pay and allowances, 
than other officers in the military ser- 
vice are under like circumstances”— 
i. e., when absent on “ sick leave,” they 
receive full pay, without rations, (your 
correspondent stated that they received 
half-pay.) And even when absent on 
“leave” for other reasons, they lose no 
pay, unless .the period of absence ex- 
ceeds thirty days in one year, in whieh 
case their pay is rediced to one-half for 
the time absént, which is the case with 
all officers. Not only has pension been 
granted, but it has been extended to 
cover the whole period since the war 
commenced. 

Your correspondent says—“ What 
would the Medicat Staff amount to... . 
if no special duties were assigned him 
(the surgeon)? if he were required to 
make no reports, except of presence 
with his regiment, &c.?” That duties 
are assigned him, and that he is re- 
quired to make reports, you will see by 
the following provisions of the same 
act, which show also the desire of gov- 
ernment to aid him in his work: 

“Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of chap- 
lains in the military service to make 
monthly reports to the Adjutant General 
of the Army, through the usual military 
channels, of the moral condition and 
general history of the regiments, hospi- 
tals, or posts to which they may be 
attached ; and if shall be the duty of all 
commanders of regiments, hospitals, and 
posts, to render such facilities as will 
aid in the discharge of the duties as- 
signed to them by the government. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, 
That all chaplains in the military ser- 
vice shall hold appropriate religious 
services at the burial of soldiers who 
may die in the command to which they 
are assigned to duty; and it shall be 
their duty to hold public religious ser- 
vices at least once each Sabbath when 
practicable.” 

In accordance with this act, the 
chaplain is required to make a monthly 
report, Ist, of his station and post-office 


address; 2d, date of commission, and 
by whom appointed; 3d, number of men 
in his regiment, hospital, or post; 4th, 
library, number and character of books, 
magazines, &c.,; 5th, religious services, 
when and how performed, and the aver- 
age attendance upon such; 6th, number 
of deaths and burials, and the nature 
of the funeral services performed at 
each; 7th, moral condition of the troops 
with which he is connected, as to in- 
temperance, profanity, gambling, &c.; 
8th, general history of the hospitals, 
post, or regiment; 9th, what other duty 
he has been on during the month; 
10th, general remarks, and such sugges- 
tions as may conduce to the social hap- 
piness and moral improvement of the 
soldiers. Those who have to write these 
reports, and do it conscientiously, feel 
that they have reporting enough to do. 
I shall have to make the stereotpyed 
apology of newspaper writers, and say 
that I have already written beyond pro- 
per limits. And yet I must allude to 
one more point in your correspondent’s 
letter, as it is of great importance. Le 
says—‘“ No one would dream of con- 
ducting any other interest of the army 
without organization, Acad, links, re- 
sponsibility, authority, from the head to 
the last and least of its officers.” I 
cannot agree with him altogether here. 
Leaving- out the other points, I -will 
simply say that I speak from personal 
knowledge, when I say that a large 
majority of the faithful chaplains whom 
I have the pleasure to be acquainted 
with, would deprecate nothing more 
than the appointment of a “head” chap- 
lain, or chaplain general. If a godly, 
earnest, catholic man was selected, it 
would doubtless work well. But from 
all the experience of the past with re- 
gard to government appointments, with 
the patronage of the office, and consid- 
‘ering the class of men who would eager- 
ly rush for the appointment, what might 
we expect? A faithful chapfain will do 
his duty without such ao head, but no 
head will make an unfaithful one do his. 
It sounds strangely to hear a Presby- 
terian propose- such a thing. Excuse 
me, Messrs. Editors, for occupying 80 
much space; but the matter is a deli- 
cate one, and has already been much 
agitated among chaplains. It has been 
my desire, in this letter, to rectify some 
wrong impressions, which I conceived 
to be conveyed in the article which 
suggested it. While appearing to take 
the writer up on some points, I sincerely 
thank him for the interest he has mani- 
fested, and the wholesome gnanner in 
which he has ventilated abuses which 
have existed, or do still exist. 
CHAPLAIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH UNITY.—No. VI. 


THE PLAN OF DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTION. 
The convention, agreement, arrange- 
ment of 1801, is generally admitted to 
have been unconstitutional; and I shall 
Pnotice it only to show its exceptionable 
character and its mischievous working. 
1. It bas been called “the Plan of 
Union” most erroneously. Its authors, 
in no part of it, call it thus. It does not 
form a unjon ecclesiastical; but ex- 
pressly, and of purpose, provides for per- 
petuity of disunion. Congrega#ionalists 
and Presbyterians are to keep up their 
distinctive character and government. 
They are not to be united as one church 
under a system of government. But, 

2. They are to contribute to the sup- 
port of a minister—one minister. And 
this is the only unity it proposes and 
creates—a unity, not ecclesiastical, not 
ehurch union; but simply mamonic—pe- 
cuniary. Any man, however 
however infidel he may be, which is 
often the case, if he pay to support the 
preacher, comes into this union. 

3. It was a Congregational device to 
maintain its independence, and yet gain 
Presbyterian support. Ministers went 
into it, because, like Pregident Edwards, 
they felt safer under Presbyterian gov- 
ernment. The whole thing, to aceom- 
modate the remark of Dr. J. P. Wilson, 
“was a wind from the East,” and we 
are exceedingly glad that our New- 
school brethren have cut loose from the 
system—or the scheme has cut company 
with them; let every pyramid stand on 
its own base. 

4. On the very face of it, it professed 
to be temporary and limited to “new 
settlements”—“a plan of government 
for the churches in the new settle- 
ments’’—and recommended union, as 
above stated, only in supporting the gos- 
pel. Thus restricted and limited in time 
and place, it had its uses and benefits. 
But it was not so carried out; but was 
strained and forced away from the pur- 
poses of the wise and good men who or- 
ganized it, so as to become extended and 
permanent. The temporary expedient 
became,a permanent institution, and led 
toward the subversion of both Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian church go- 
vyernment; and therefore it has. been, 
most happily for the peace of the 
churches, repudiated by both. 

5. This scheme, which I have ven- 
tured to call by an intelligible and sig- 
nificant phrase—‘a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion’’—essayed to bind and govern large 
bodies of both Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, spread over immensely 
extended portions of our country. It 
was first proposed, and was formally en- 
tered into, by a body of men, who had 
no ecclesiastical authority at all; no, not 
even over a single congregation of 
Christians within the State of Connec- 
ticut. Its powers were simply advisory, 
if the reader can brook the absurd 
phrase—advisory powers! It is the 
boast and the glory of Congregational 
Independency, that it ignores ecclesias- 
tical power. All the power it claims is 
within the congregation proper—rather 
the church—every communicant being 
a voting member of that particular so- 
ciety—substantially a ruling elder; and 
other spiritual or church power there 
is none. And yet, most marvellous! 
this General Association of Connecti- 
cut, utterly devoid of church power, 
having no more authority and control 
over any church whatever, than the Ty- 
coon of Japan has in this country, en- 
ters into an agreement and a covenant, 
which (as construed in fact) binds con- 


gregations and churches; Independents 


and Presbyterians; Presbyteries and 
Synods, and General Assemblies; not 
only such as exist at its consummation, 
but, in all coming ages and generations 
for ever! Hore, probably, is the proto- 
type of Colorado Jewett’s self-assumed 
diplomatic powers; for surely he or 
George N. Sanders had as much au- 
thority to negotiate a treaty, and enter 
into covenant with Davis and his rebels, 
as this Association had to covenant and 
bind the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States! Truc, our Aseembly did, 
in violation of law, (had they meant 
these as “constitutional rules,”) assent 
and consent to it; but a covenant of one 
party is an absurdity, which cannot en- 
ter any rational mind. If the other 
party bad no ecclesiastical power, there 
could be no compact or covenant. 

6. But it has been affirmed by the 
lawyers feed on the trial, that “the plan 
of government” of 1801 became con- 
stitutidnal law by lapse of time—by 
right of prescription: and the latest ad- 
vocate of the New-school cause, who, 
forgetting his assumed and formal cha- 
racter as historian, throws his whole 
force in defence of that side, and in warm 
and earnest assaults upon the Old- 
school. This fresh historian pleads the 
prescriptive right, and cites and weaves 
into his history the learned arguments 
of the gentlemen learned in the law. 
Among others, he quotes Chancellor 
Kent's ex-parte opinion. But an opinion 
ex-parle, like an obiler opinion, is not 
law, and has little force; especially if 
the same most venerable and learned 
gentlemen, when speaking officially as 
& commentator, bas given a contrary 
opinion. It is much safer to follow the 
American Blackstone, than the advocate 
of the New-school cause: the dictum 
from the Woolsack, than from the coun- 
cil table. No man. better knows than 
Chancellor Kent, that a right by pre- 
scription does not accrue, in the face of 
an adverse claim; nor against the com- 
monwealth. These points are well settled 
in the law of this land. 

Besides a claim of right by custom 
and usage must involve “time out of 
mind.” Thirty-six years is not-quite the 
requisite to title. “Prescriptions is 
when a man claimeth any thing for 
that he, his ancestors, or predecessors, 
or they whose*estate he hath, have had 
or used any thing all the time whereof 
no memory is to the contrary.” 

T. But Mr. Gillett throws himself into 
another historical citadel, and hurls his 
grape at the Old-school. Eager to help 
out the New-school lawyers, he says, 
IL, 519:—“Yet the revision of the 
Constitution in 1521 left the Plan of 
Union untouched, and so it bad re- 
mained.” And this is proof that this 
disjunctive conjunction is itself an 
integral part of the Constitution! Most 
singular argument! But now what is 
the real logical consequence? Mani- 
festly, that this fungus is no part of the 
tree—this temporary arrangement, limi- 
ted to the new settlements by its own 
express terms, and never printed or 
connected in any way at all with our 
Constitution, is a part of this Constitu- 
tion. Alas for the logic! Why, if this 
historian had not become a pleader and 
an assailant—had he read unprejudiced 
but the title page, as it stands on the 
face of the book, and as it is embodied 
in the certificate of copyright, he would 
have seen the non seguilur character of 
his logic. Thus, “the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, containing the Con- 
fession of Fajth, the Catechisms, and 
the Directory for the Worship of God, 
together with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as amended and ratified 
by the General Assembly, at their ses- 
sion in May, 1821.” Here is the Con- 
stitution, and the whole Consti/ution. 
What right has any lawyer, judge, or 
counsel, lay or ecclesiastical, to assert 
that an important part of the Constitu- 
tion has been omitted? Who is this, 
that over the heads of the General As- 
sembly of 1821 and their Committee— 
Dr. Janeway, Dr: Ely, and Dr. Neill— 
denies the truth of this title page? Im- 
partial truth is the prime attribute of 
the historian. Whose publication is 
this which contradicts the record? 

THEOPHILUS. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


COMMUNION WITH CHRIST. 


In communion with Christ, we need 
to have five truths impressed deeply 
upon our hearts. The sense of these 
things is what distinguishes a Christian 
from a worldling. 

We need to realize Christ’s personal- 
ity, and not fancy that he is a vague, 
misty influence or effluence, destitute of 
the personal attributes which distinguish 
us. We must approach to Christ with 
a more definite sense of his existence 
and power, than the heathen feels who 
bows before his idol. We must realize 
Christ’s individuality. 

We need faith in his presence. He 
is not afar off, but near us, and in our 
hearts, Wherever we are, there Christ 
is—a personal, present friend. 

We need a deep sense of his love. 
We cannot approach him, while we 
dread his anger. We must remember 
that he died for us, that he has shed 
abroad Ifis Spirit in our hearts, that He 
has invited us to come to Him, that He 
has declared His love and His willing- 
ness to pardon and receive us. These 
declarations we must not doubt. 

We need to feel our dependence upon 
Him.* This then is the first clement of 
that trust which unites us with Christ. 
Without him we can do nothing. We 
are beggars at his feet, who can com- 
mand nothing, but who need every thing. 

We need to fetl our obligation to Him. 
We must realize that Christ has a right 
to command us, and to dispose of us at 
pleasure. We are His creatures, He our 
Creator; we, His subjects; He, our 
King. His will, not our own, is to be 
the rule of our life, and this whether he 
calls upon us to do, or to suffer for His 
sake. 

Together with the deep realization of 
these truths, one thing moré is necessary 
to communion with Christ, and that is, 
voluntary intercourse. This intercourse 
is two-fold. Christ is to speak to us, 
and we are to speak to Christ. He 
speaks to us in His Word, and we speak 


to him in prayer. We make known our 
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desires, and He makes known His will. 
We move God to bless fis, and God 
moves,us to obey Him. Such inter- 
course is delightfal, elevating, purifying, 
transforming. It is the life of the soul. 
It is the only means of securing eternal 
life. All religion which falls short of 
this spiritual communion is vain. With- 
out it, we cannot know Christ, and with- 
out knowing Christ, we cannot attain to 
life eternal. F. H.W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


The Rev. RK. W. Uill, an able and 
eurnest minister of the gospel, died of 
consumption, at the re-idence of his 
father-in-law, Isaac Storer, Key, New 
Concord, Ohio, ou the 3d of Mareh 
lis young wife and companion during 
the short period of his ministerial la- 
bours, who was seriously ill at the time 
a4 his death, also died on the 13th of 
March. Mr. yraduated at Muskin- 
gum College, Ohio, in the fall of IS60, 
entered the Western Theological Semi- 
nary the same year, was licensed to 
weach by the Presbytery of Zanesville 
in the spring of 1562, and finished his 
theological course at Allegheny in the 
spring of 1863. Le preached with con- 
siderable success, about vighteen months, 
as a supply in the Presbyterian churches 
(New-school) of Fostoria and Perrys 
burgh, Ohio, when, his health failing 
him, he ‘retired from the active duties of 
the miuistry. Mr. was an agreea- 
ble and pleasant companion, a devoted 
Christian, an carnest and eloquent 
preacher, and during the few months of 
his lingering sickuess, while disease was 
wasting his body away, his love’ and seal 
for the cause of Christ seemed to grow 
warmer. Ile often expressed a belief that 
the Lord still had a work for him to do; 
although unable to preach, he still mani- 
fested a desire to labour for the Master, 
which he did by encouraging and assisting 
his brethren in the ministry, by his daily 
walk and conversation with his friends and 
companions. 

Mrs. Hill was a lady of eminent piety, 
always taking a very deep interest in 
the cause in which her husband was en. 
gaged; lending her assistance, her sym- 
pathies, and her many carnest prayers, 
to the great work of bringing sinners to 
a saving knowledye of Christ. To those 
whose privilege it was to converse with 
her while on her death-bed, she talked 
tenderly and earnestly of the love of 
Jesus—of his suffering for sinners—of 
the great importaace of early secking the 
Saviour, and spoke with peculiar em- 
phasis of the Say of professed Chris- 
tians to labour and pray for the saving 
of souls. 

Thus this devoted young husband and 
wife, although in the good providence of 
God, allowed to live but a short time’ 
together on earth, are not long separated, 
when they unite again in heaven we 
trust, where death has no dominion. 

They laboured together not quite two 
years, when their work was done, and 
the Master called them home to their 
heavenly reward, and everlasting rest 


A. ok 


TO ONE AT RESP. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY.” 

And needest thea our prayers woe mere, safe folded 
‘mid the bless d— 

How changed art thou since ‘ast we met to keep 
the day of rest! 


Young with the youth of angels, wise with the 
growth of years, 

For we have passed since thet hast pone, a week 
of many tears, 

Aud thow hast passed a week in heaven, a week 
without a sin; 

Thy robes made white in Jesus’ bloud, all glorious 
within. 

We shall miss thee at a thousand times along life’s 


wevry track. 
Not a sorrow of a joy bat weshall long tocall thee 
back, 
Yearn for thy true and gentle heart, long thy bright 
smile to see, 
For many dear and trae are left, but none are quite 
like thee; 
Amul evermore toall our life adeeper tone isgiven, 
For «a playmate of our clildhoud has entered into 
heaven. 


How wise and great and xlorious, thy gentle soul 
has grown, 

Loving as thou art loved of God, knowing as thou 
art known. 

Yet in that world thou carest yet for those thou 
lovedst in this; ; 

TRe rich man did in torments, and wilt net thou 
in bliss? 


For, sitting at the Saviour’s feet, and yazing in his 
fave, 

Surely thou ‘It not unlearn one gentle human grace; 

Human, and not angelic, the form He deigned to 
wear; 

Of Jesus, not of angels, the likeness thou shalt bear. 


At rest from all the storms of life, from its night- 
watches drear, 

From the tumultuous hopes of earth, and from its 
aching fear, 

Sacred and sainted now tous is thy familiar mame, 

High is thy sphere above us now, and yet in this 
the same— 

Together do we watch and wait for that long- 
promised day, 

When the voice that rends the tombs shall call, 
* Arise, and come away, 


« My Bride and my Redeemed, winter and night 
are past; . 

The time of singing and of light has come to thee 
atlas!” 

When the Family is gathered, and the Father's 
house complete, 

And we and thou, beloved, in our Father's smile 

. thall meet. 


RICHARD CEUIL’S MOTHER. 


We fear there are no®@ so many mothers 
in the habit of praying often with their 
children, as in former years; and as a con- 
sequence, the children of such mothers 
grow up without piety. It were well if all 
imitated the example of Richard Cecil's 
mother, of whom he says: 

“Nothing used to impress upon my mind 
so strongly the reality and excellence of 
religion, as my mother’s counsels and pray- 
ers. Frequently she retired with her chil- 
dren to a private room; aud after she had 
read the Bible with us, and given us some 
good instruction and advice, she kneeled 
. som with us and offered a prayer, which, 
for apparent earnestness and fervour, I have 
seldom known equalled. These seasons 
were always pleasant to us; and sometimes 
we looked forward to them with impatience. 
My mother seemed to me then almost an 
angel; her language, her manner, the very 
expression of her countenance, 
great nearness to the throne of Grace. 
could not have shown levity at Such times. 
It would have been impossible. I felt then 
it was a great blessing to have a praying 
mother; and I have felt it much more sen- 
sibly since. Those prayers and counsels 
time will never efface from my memory. 


They form, as it weve, a part of my very 


| constitution.” 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 


A correspondent of the Lutheran, writing 
from Tubingen, Germany, gives the follow- 
ing account of a man of singularly pure 
and devout character, who is attracting 
much attention on the continent: 


Whatever may or wust be chronicled of 
the present condition of the Chareh in this 
country, there are, nevertheless, some most 
rewarkable and precious individual 
stances of Christian faith and activity. 
There is, indeed, but ove LLAnMs here, as 
there is but ove in Christendom; but there 
are other excellent and extraordinary men, 
who also exhibit the religion of our Lord 
in its life’ and power, aud-who radiate a 
happy light -upon the communities .in 
which they live, and far beyond those 
commanities. Such an instance is Pastor 
Blumhardt, who lives some twenty wiles 
from this place. He was formerly pastor 
of the parish in which he still resides, but 
owing tothe blessed influence he exerted 
upon persons in distress or in sickness, the 
joyous consolation he was cuabled to infuse 
into them from the gospel, and the sinvular 
power of his prayers in their behalf, his 
house Was so continually thronged by such 
individuals, and bis time so much occupied 
in ministering unto them, that he felt con 
strained to resin his pasterate, and devote 
himself exclusively to the gracious work of 
relieving the afflicted, and pouring the oil 
of consolation iut®@the broken heart. 

Ile accordingly moved into a large estab- 
lishment, which-had hitic.to adistin- 
guished watering place, familiarly known 
as * Bad- Boll,” a delizhtful spot at the foot 
of the Swabian Alps, environed with the 
most charming mountain scenery, and pro 
vided with rich yroves and pam shady 
avenues, pavilions, rustic arbours—iudeed, 
with every thing that could render it a 
beautiful and cheerful abode. IHlere Mr. 
Blambardt offers a home anda _ retreat to 
the children of affliction, and hither hun- 
dreds, perhaps-thousands, in the course of 
a year, from every rank, resurt to receive 
from him words of comfort, and to en- 
joy the benefit of his prayers—for Mr. 
Blumhardt believes that the promise, “the 
prayer of fuith shall save the yok,” was not 
limited to apostolic times. ‘True, he is not 
generally visited by those diseased in body 
alone, yet he also reecives such under his 
roof, when he can furnish them with the 
neccful accommodations; and while .the 
world laughs, and the sceptie seoffx, and 
the doctor attacks and abuses him in the 
press, there has been more than one indi- 
vidual, in- a low stage of illness, placed 
under his care, who, without applying any 
special cure, save that of the Great Physi- 
cian, who came to heal and restore, hus, fn 
a brief period, recovered perfect health and 
vigour. 

The who chiefily come to Pastor 
Blumbardt for relief, are such as are in a 
state of partial or entire mental derange- 
ment, persons who have for years laboured 
under spiritual darkness, until at last their 
winds yielded to the heavy pressure; and 
others whom the bitterness of life has driven 
to despair. These entrust themselves to his 


confidence and care, his counsel and pray- 4. 


ers. ‘They remain with him weeks, months, 
and even years. The only remedy he ap- 
ag is the re. the divine panacea. As 

ec seems to know how, where, and when to 
apply it, it need hardly be added that his 
method is generally successful. 

Ile is no fanatic, not given to the wild- 
ness and aberrations which some would 
readily expect to find; but a man of strong 
and simple faith, fall of the spirit of* his 
Master, and regarding his Word as being 
especially adapted to the “heavy laden’’— 
to thoxe who are in “great tribulation,” 
or who have been made captives by the 
powers of darkuess, and possessing, at the 
sume time,.a deep knowledge of the wants 
and workings of human nature. Pastor 
Blumhardt is pre eminently fitted for the 
treatment of such pitiable cases of affliction. 
Le endeavours, first of all, to impress upon 
them God's merciful object in bringing 
them to such a condition, then to teach 
them resignation to it, and a spiritual im- 
provement of it by a complete surrender of 
the will and heart to the Lord. 

Besides the numerous ‘nvalids who fre- 
quent the home of Mr. Blumhardt, he is 
constantly visited by many others—some 
coming from a great distance—led there 
either from the desire to hear his impres- 
sive preaching, or from curiosity to see for 
themselves the man of whom they have 
heard so many and ‘such strange things. 
Impelled by one or both of these motives, 
your correspondent spent several days of 
Christmas vacation at his house, returning 
with the conviction that a person must in- 
deed be far gone, if, under such influences, 
he can long remain sick or deranged. 

The cheerful socicty of Pastor Blumhardt 
and his amiable lady—the delightful, in- 
spiring influence of his conversation, the 
or consvlation of his sermons, the 
melting sweetness of his singing, the burn- 
ing” earnestness of his supplications to 
heaven, cach in itself seems sufficient to 
soothe and heal the heart that is bleeding, 
and to dispel from the mind every dismal 
shade of melancholy, while their combined 
charm must be irresistible. 

Even the external arrangements, orna- 
ments, &c., are adapted to turn the mind 
away froom brooding on itself, and to fix 
the attention upon exalted and inspiring 
themes. For instance, in the large dining 
hall, one of the sides is nearly covered by 
large engravings, illustrative of our Sa- 
viour’s Passion, giving six of the most 
impressive scenes from the garden to the 
tomb. At one end of the hall is a rich 
painting of the head of Christ, expressing 
majesty and love; at the other end, the 
same sacred head bleeding with the crown 
of thorns, while on the fourth side is that 
sublime picture of Christ walking upon the 
waves, and extending his arm to rescue 
sinking Peter. Among some half-dozen 
Scripture texts, adorning the walls of the 
handsome little chapel, which occupies a 
part of the house, there are such as the 
following: —“ Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and-for ever;” “ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying; neither shal there be 
any more pain;” “Surely | come quickly. 
Amen. Even so come, Lord Jesus!” 

Almost the entire Sunday was occupied 
in united worship—one uight say family 
worship, for all the visitors, patients, and 
other inmates of the house appear to con- 
stitute one large Christian family. All 
join, reverently and attentively, in religious 
exercises. In the forenoon and afternoon 
we had a sermon and full services. Be- 
sides this, an hour was taken up in devo- 
tion both morning and evening, and even 
at noon, before rising from a princely meal, 
the 103d psalm was read, a joyful hymna of 
praise chanted, and a prayer offered to 
heaven. 

On New Year's Eve the services were of 
quite an interesting character. Mr. Blum- 
hardt is a Lutheran, byt this evening he 
adopted the custom of the Moravians. He 


introduced it by calling it a “lottery,” or 
rather “casting lots,” of which few of us 
had any idea until the drawing actually 
began. The Moravian “Book of Devo- 


tion” was uséd, in which there are pas- 

sages of Scripture sal sacred verses set to F 

each day of the year. From this treasury . 
a lot was drawn for every individual in the 

house, whether a member of the family or 


an entire stranger. As there were more . 
than seventy in all, and even some of the | 
neighbours yet coming in to “obtain a _ 
prize,” it was well-nigh the dawning of the | 
New Year when the service ended. Be- | 
sides the reading of the texts and verses ; 
as they are drawn, for the special benefit 


Hof the individual whe had been named. a 7 


full record is kept of the proeéedings, and 
when, in the course of the year, each re- 
spective day comes round, each person, 
respectively, is made the special subject 
for prayer in the house of Mr. Bliamhardt. 
During the summer, the number of in- 
valids is generally above two hundred, who 
come from different paris of the continent, 
and from parts, tow, At present 
there are some twenty there. ‘These are 
principally from the nobility, barons, counts, 
and even a prince, with ladies of equally 
high rank. But there is no respect of per- 
sous. ‘The poor are also welcome, receiving 
free lodgings, as well as free ministrations. 
These persons constitu'e a sorrowful, yet 
deeply interesting group. Nearly all have 
been made to pass through the deep valley 
of affliction, and to wander forlorn in its 
cloomy paths. Yet, while their histories 
ave been so similar, and while they all 
seck relief at the same healing fountain, 
the terror observed on their respective coun- 
tenances, as well as the impressions they 
make upon an observer, are vastly different. 
U'pon some there is indeed the vacant look, 
the frantie stare which borders upon the 
verge of hopeless insanity. Another class, 
though wrapt in anbroken silence, express 
by every feature that they refuse to be . 
comforted; while from the eye of others 
there beams that serene, unutterable peace, 
which can spring only from perieet resig- 
nation to the bitterest grief. . 
It was « surprive and a pleasure to find 
here several Americans, two ladies from 
Boston, connections of the celebrated 
Winthrop family. One of them had re- 
cently lost her husband while travelling in 
Switzerland. She remarked to me that 
she had come to Pastor Blumhardt’s to re- 
ceive some comfort in her deep distress, 
adding that°she had not been disappoin- 
ted. Though not able to agree with his 
Lutheran tenets, they spoke in the bigh- 
est praise of Mr. Blambardt, so much en- 
joying the society and ministrations of him 
and his family, that thay expect to remain 
half a year at his home. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN EMIGRANTS. 


At a certain ferry on the Mississippi 
river the traveller was formerly met by a 
placard, headed “ Presbyterian Emigrants.” 
lt was put up by a zealous and enterpri- 
sing missionary of our Church, and was an 
invitation to Presbyterjans passing west- 
ward. to stop and register their names and - 
their intended loeation, that they might, if 
possible, be looked after and provided with 
the means of grace. = 
There are, perhaps, thousands of Pres- 
byterian families annually moving west- 
“ward, and in many cases going where 
there are no church organizations and no. 
public means of grace. In some cases 
there may be enough Presbyterian settlers 
in a neighbourhood to form a church, but 
they come from different States and coun- 
tries, are unacquainted with each other, do 
not take our church papers, and know not 
where to look for a minister. There may 
be a Presbyterian church and minister 
within aday’s ride, but for want of ac- 
quaintance there: is no communication. 
Without the blessed iufluence of the 
Church, the piety ot the settlers degener- 
ates, and their children grow up rude and 
irrecligious, or at best the parents are gath-. 
ered into other denominations, where they 
are never fully at home, and they and 
their children are lost to the Church of 
their fathers, and often lose the benefits of 
sound gospel doctrine and discipline. 

It is true that emigrants ought to inform 
themselves more carefully before moving. 
But they often think only ot soil and tim- 
ber, and water, taking it for granted that 
religious principles will follow them. They 
ought to take more pains, too, after set- 
tling, to ascertain whether there are any 
ministers of their own Church within 
reach. But they are so pressed with the 
labours and cares incident to a new settle- 
ment as to feel excusable for neglecting 
their religious interests. 

We would propose, as a partial remedy, 
that Christians, and especially ministers, 
who have friends* or parishioners in the 
West unsupplied with the services of -their 
own Church, should inform themselves of 
their exact location, and write to the 
Presbyterian minister nearest to their new 
home. If ministers would do this when- 
ever a family removes, many sad cases of 
declension might be prevented. . 

Those having friends in Wisconsin or . 
Minnesota are invited to write to the Dis- . 
trict Missionary for those States, Rev. 
Stuart Mitchell, Kilbourne city, Wiscon- 
sin. The information thus given will be 
gladly received, and, if practicable, used 
for their benefit. S. M. 


| LITUGICAL REVISION at the SOUTH. 


The John Bull gives us from The 
Church and State Review, @.ondon,) the 
following interesting intelligence concern- 
ing the progress made in revising the 
Prayer-book at the South: 

“ A committee has been formed of which 
the Bishop of Georgia is chairman, and the 
Bishop of Mississippi and the Bishop of 
Affansas are members, together with 
presbyters and three laymen, and is now 
engaged in the revision of the American 
Book of Common Prayer. They are re- 
strained from touching doctrine. or disci- 
pline, and are confined to matters liturgi- 
eal. They are desirous of obtaining, for 
their information and guidance in their 
work, forms for consecrating graveyards, 
and for laying a corner-stone of a church, 
together with any other occasional forms 
used in the dioceses of England. 

“They also desire to be informed 
whether there is any form which may 
have been used in the English Church for 
reconciling a church after it has been dese- 
erated, as many of theirs have been in the 
present crucl and unholy war. Several in- 
stances could be mentioned where churches 
have been turned into theatres, into slaugh- 
ter-houses (the Holy Table being used for . 
cutting up the carcases of animals offered 
for sale), and into sutler’s shops, where 
ardent spirits are sold to drunken soldiery, 
and into dancing saloons for the followers 
of the camp. The English Church having 
passed through similar scenes-during the 
great rebellion, the committee think it not 
unlikely that some such offices were used 
in this country after the great rebellion. 
It is proposed in the committee to restore 
the word ‘Holy’ in the Nicene Creed 
touching the Catholic Churvh; after dili- 
gent search, no record being found showing 
that the Church of England omitted it by de- 
sign. Thesubject of hymnology has been spe- 

Bishop of 


cially assigned to the Arkansas.” 
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and at 530 Broadway, Newer 


“SATURDAY, April 8, 1865. 
Jot excitement io 
Philadelphia, when the announcement of 
the fall of Richmond was made was 
very great and widespread. The bells 
were rang, baoners flung out, and every 
sign of hearty rejoicing made manifest. 
In many: places, groups suddenly col- 


lected, gave expresqion to their feelings 


by singing, “ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” In a quiet part of the 
city the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
was in session. When the news reached 
the members, they suspended their busi- 
ness, and an appropriate and fervent 
prayer was’ offered, in which thanks- 


givings were returned to God for his } 


goodness, and especially for the vic- 
tories by which the capital of the rebel- 
lion had been taken, and his favour in- 
voked for our whole country. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTs.—We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor from A. 5&., 
Hagerstown, Md. .“God’s tenth for 
April, 65,” $5; A Reader of the Pres- 
byterian, Greensville, N.J., $5; A Reader 
of the’ Presbyterian, Tranquillity, N. J., 
$2; from County Pastor’s wife and little 
Bessie, $2; from F. S. H., $1. 

Receipts oF THE Boarps.—The 
ceipts of the Boards during the month 
of February were as follows:—Board of 
Domestic Missions, $6237.17; Board of 
Education, $5705.25; Board of Foreign 
Missions, $15,193.52; Board of Publi- 
cation — Colportage, $2705.20— Sales, 
$10,451.87 —total, $13,430.52; Board 
of Church Extension, $1045.37; Fand 
for Disabled Ministers, $1070.13; Gene- 
ral Assembly’s Eastern Committee for 
Freedmen, $336.31; Western Commit- 
tee, $1595 50. 

¢*COMMISSIONERS TO THE GENERAL As- 
sEMBLY.—Presbylery of Philadelphia— 
Ministers . Dr. Breed, Willard M. 
Rice. Elders—Morris Patterson, James 
Dunlap. 


Deatu IN THE Ministnay.—The Rev. 
Dr. R. B. MeMaullen of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, is dead. He was formerly 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, and afterwards 
President of the College at Clarksville. 
He was attached tothe Assembly of the 
Confederate States at the time of his 


death. 


CURE OF DISEASE. 


UR readers will be disappointed, if 
they expect us to propose some 
theory in the healing art which will 
prove efficacious in dispelling disease 
from the human system, and secure 
immunity from its fatal encroachments. 
No human ingenuity can evade the 
Divine appointment that all must die, 
or the various means by which this 
destiny is to be effected. We are far 
from disparaging the medical art in 
alleviating bodily suffering, and assist- 


- ing nature to recuperate when under 


the pressure of disease. A judicious 
application of remedies may accomplish 
much in the way of relief, while no 


theory on the subject can suggest a. 


practice which can prove uniforml) 
successful. No medicine is omnipotent 
—no physician is a worker of miracles. 
Whatever may be our fond delusions 
on this subject, the body is mortal, and 
must return to its native dust, and so 
‘it has always been, as we may readily 
see from the uniformity with which one 
generation succeeds another. No event 
is so common in the history of the 
world as death, and this in despite of 
all the remedial agents which have been 
suggested to ward off the danger. The 
theories of cure, ever changing and 
often conflicting, are, in themselves, a 
tacit acknowledgment that no one of 
them ean be relied on with confidence 
as sure and certain. We recently saw, 
at a public sale of the books of a de- 
ceased physician, who was a curious 
collector of works relating to his pro- 
fession, mavy hundrecs of ancient trea- 
tises on the healing art, which, how- 
ever popular in their day, had become 
useless lumber, never to be reverted to 
except asa matter of curiosity. This 
is likely to be the fate of their succes- 
sors. It takes but afew years, compara- 
tively, to render obsolete the standard 
authorities on medicine, showing that 
while the search is eagerly continued, 
the great remedies with which disease 
is to be baffled have not yet been dis- 
covered. Those who have lived fifty 
years cannot fail to have observed the 
variable and even opposite treatment 
of the commonest diseases of which 
“our flesh is heir;” and yet under all 
the different treatments, the proportion 
of cures has been singularly uniform. 
The old-time remedies, into which fifty 
ingredients were compounded into one, 
and these often of the most disgusting 
substances, were, perhaps, as efficacious 
in many instances, and particularly in 
cases where the imagination had control, 
as the simpler remedies of the present 
time. The allopathist proposes to cure 
by the administration of strong, ener- 
getic remedies; the homeopathist by 
infinitesimal doses; the hydropathist, re- 
jecting both, attributes to cold water 
the curative power. One theorist pro- 
poses to cure by electric influence; an- 
other by kneading the body; another 
by acupuncturation; another by the 
application of metallic discs. The dig- 
eased are eager to try them all in turns, 
and yet the bills of mortality are not 
lessened. The reign of patent or quack 
‘medicines is always popular, and yet 
always changing. Utterly ignorant of 
the human organism, as these empyrics 
usually are, they put on a mysterious 
air, which is peculiarly attractive to the 
credulous; and although they kill more 
than they cure, they have their day of 
influence, and improve it well for their 
own enrichment. If we could only be- 
lieve in their professions, death is an 
unnatural event, which may be easily 
evaded.” There is not a disease in the 
calendar, however virulent and deep- 
rooted, which their remedies cannot 


_ successfully combat, and yet, strange to 


say, they themselves die, and not simply 
of old age. 

Now, there is a moral in all this. It 
not only proves that man is anxious to 
live, but that he is willing to resort to 
any proposed means to alter the fiat of 
the Almighty, which has said he must 
die. It is recorded of Asa, King of Ju- 
dah, that in the critical stage of his dis- 


_ ease “he sought not to the Lord, but to 


the physicians,” which only proved the 
futility of his hopes. In this he was 
the representative of a large class in all 
succeeding ages, who seem to imagine 
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are subject to disease and death, We 
remember tu bave seen a medical treatise, 
in which the most exact directions were 
laid down for prolonging life, and yet 


in a Dote it was stated that the author 
himself had died before he was forty 
years of age. We have noticed toe, from 
tithe to time, the decease of conspicuous 
empyrics, who had given positive assur- 
ance to a credalous ‘public, that their 
medicines were infallible in the cure of 
every disease which could invade the 
human system. Their successors make 
the same lofty pretensions, and multi- 
tudes are still willing to believe their 
false representations. The preordina- 
tion of God is not to be set aside by any 


arrived, neither credulity or money can 
secure a sure preventive or an infallible 
cure. Every one should realize this, 
and although means may be lawfully 


used for restoration, the persuasion 


should never be absent from the mind, 
that God is the arbiter of life, who alone 
has power to gave or destroy, to whose 
will we should study submission, and 
upon whose mercy and grace we should, 


reliance. 


A FALL FROM GRACE. 


66 L. C.,” in the last number of the 

« New York Evangelist, gives the 
following information concerning one 
formerly well and favourably known in 
the North: 

“In reading the graphic description of 
General Sherman’s march, furvished by 
the correspondent of the Leening Lost, 
you may have ebserved the following pas- 
sage. In writing from Winnsborough, 
South Carolina, he says:—‘ We found here 
un untamed, impertinent fellow, who prac- 
tises preaching for a living—one Lord, who 
formerly presided over an Episcopal church 
out west. ‘This individual, whose life and 
property had been preserved from the 


sult one of our officers by the utterance of 
the most treasonable sentiments. He richly 
deserved to have been placed in the prison- 
er’s gang, and marched along. The inter- 
cessions of Mr. Aikin and his own insig- 
nificance saved him the humilation” = 

“It is not easy to recognize under this 
dieguise our old and brilliant friend, the 
Rev. William W. Lord, once of Auburn, 
and then of the Princeton Theological 
Séminaries, the author of several strik- 
ing poems, and of a powerful article or 
two in the Princeton Review. When he 
was in the Seminary he became conspicuous 
fur his denunciations of prelacy and slavery. 
To-day he wears a surplice, and foams in 
behalf of the slave-drivers’ rebellion in the 
heart of South Carolina! So much for 
Southern wedlock and the ‘ patriarchal 
institution’ in one’s own kitchen. It is a 
lamentable sequel to a career so fall of 
brilliant promise that able critics once pre- 
dicted that he ‘ would yet be the American 
Wordsworth.’ 


DR. SPRAGUE’S UNITARIAN 
VOLUME. 


ERE are eight closely printed oc- 
tavo volumes, of from six to 

ciybt hundred pages each. They con- 
tain a mass of information, personal, 
historical, and statistical, about the 
churches of our country, which could 
be found in no library of the United 
States, not even the largest, nor in all 
our public and private libraries com. 
bined. There are two additional vol- 
umes, which will complete the series; 
aud these, we understand, are ready for 
the press. Looking at the amount of 
labour involved in the preparation of a 
work like this—the correspondence, the 
journeys, the forays into old attics and 
storehouses, the examination of bales of 
ancient manuscripts, the catechizing of 
all manner of people on all manner of 
subjects, not to speak of the mere 
manual exercise of writing out or edi- 
ting seven thousand octavo pages of 
printed mutter—we should have sup- 
posed there was occupation here for a 
man of comparative leisure through an 
ordinary lifetime. And when we ¢on- 
sider that this result has been achieved 
in the course of a few years, by the 
pastor of a large and intelligent congre- 
gation, without the least intermission of 
his careful pulpit studies or his syste- 
matic pastoral visitation, we are con- 
strained to regard the whole thing as 
one of the greatest “curiosities of litera- 
ture” known to the history of letters, at 
least in our day and country. It greatly 
enhances this estimate of the work, to 


throughout the impress of a sound judg- 
ment, a most cultivated taste, and an 
unvarying candour and truthfulness, 
which must command universal respect 
and confidence. We know of no man 
except Dr. Sprague, who could have 
produced this work. 

The volume now before us is devoted 
to the “ Unitarian Pulpit.” The author 
has done well to include it in his se- 
ries. By treating the subject histori- 
cally, “aud not theologically, he has 
eluded the grave difficulties which must 
otherwise have blocked his way. The 
history of trath involves the history 
of error. No account of the “ Ameri- 
ean Pulpit” would have been complete, 
which should omit a narrative of the 
rise and progress of this sect. It is the 
essential complement to the volumes 
which describe the life and labours of 
Morse, Codman, Samuel Worcester, 
Leonard Woods, our own venerated 
Dr. Miller, and others who were con- 
spicuous in exposing and withstanding 
the early movements of Unitarianism 
in our country. Not only so, but in 
all the Universities of Europe, in its 
theological circles, and its periodical 
literature, our Christianity is associated 
with the growth of this heresy. Nei- 
ther on that side of the water nor our 
own, are the facts understood. The 
“historical introduction” to this cighth 
veluue wil anawer questions on this 
point, which some men have beea ask- 
ing all their lives, without any satisfac- 
tory response. | 

Of still greater value will this volume 
be in another view. It is the constant 
eomplaint of Unitarians, that they are 
misunderstood. There were more reason 
for the complaint, if they would tell the 
world what they do believe. But this 
they persistently refuse to do. In the 
absence of any authorized creed or con- 
fession, is it strange they should be 
misunderstood? The fact, however, 
must be admitted: very few even of 
the ministers of the Trinitarian churches 
know what Unitarianism is. Asa natural- 
consequence, they beat the air in con- 
tending with it, or their blows recoil upon 
themselves. Dr. Sprague’s volume will 
come to their help. It unveils the in- 
sidious course of error in making its ap- 


that physicians possess the secret of life | 


proaches to the citadel of truth. It ex- 
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flames by our soldiers, took occasion to in- 


find, on careful inspection, that it bears | 


the multiform ty pes of anti,Brini- 
nism, as distri d along the Wide 
» between Kw Hamanitarianism, and 
the, highe@ Aria . It reveals the 
elements ofthat power which the gygtem 
cotffessediy exerts over certain classes of 
cultivated minds. And some of the por- 
traits it presents are graced with an in- 
telligence and refinement, a sincerity and 
benevolence, which cannot fail to win the 
reader’s sympathy, while theyshow him 
more convincingly than ever, the im- 
portance of shielding al) within his reach 
from the dangerous fascinations of this 
system. 

The author has achieved his usual 
success in the way of contributors. His 


‘work is dedicated to the dead. But it 


introduces us to a galaxy of “living 
writers, Orthodox and Unitarian, whose 
letters constitute one of the charms of 
the volume, and will, as a whole, com- 


pare favourably with any similar collec- 


tion in the language. It seems to be 
the singular felicity of Dr. Sprague, to 
be able to attract to himself the confi- 
dence and esteem of the leading minds 
of all faiths; yet without apy sacrifice 
of his own independence, or any com- 
‘promise of that Divine trath which we 
are sure is dearer to him thanlife. We 
greatly honour him for the rare wisdom, 
the courtesy, and the fidelity to truth and 
duty displayed in the very delicate task 
be has here undertaken.. We are in- 
clined to consider this volume as one of 
the most valuable of his series. It has, 
more than any of the others, the charm 
of novelty. It takes. us into a region 
which none of us can traverse without 
‘learning something useful. 
the Unitarians will gratefully appreciate 
‘the candour and kindness with which 
they are treated, the volume will supply 
evangelical Christians with mew and co- 
gent reasons for steadfastly maintaining 
the “faith once delivered to the saints.” 


“MASS CELEBRATED IN 
TRINITY.” 


U* DER this head, the Frreman’s 
Journal, a Romish paper in. New 
York, notices the late celebration of the 
rites of the Greek Chureh, in Trinity 
Chapel, New York, and unfolds very 
clearly the nature of that service. 

“Twenty years ago, while the present 
Protestant Episcopal Trinity Church was 
a building at the top of Wall street, good 
old Mr. Casserley—a man well knéwn in 
those days for his learning and his picty— 
used to rejoice in it and say: ‘Good, very 

! Mass will be said in tt yet? ad 
Mr. Casserley lived till now, he would have 
had a satisfactory part fullil- 
ment—of the prediction he had made. 

“There is a chapel of Trinity parish, up 
on Twenty-some-number street, exlled Trin- 
ity chapel. It is a very tastefuland clogant 
building. It belongs to old Trinity corpo- 
ration. Well! On the 2d imstant Mss 
was celebrated in that edifiee! (Juaata 
filia tanta mater !—in a case like this! The 
mother consented to ber dawzhter’s act— 
and old Trinity, at the head af Wall street, 
may, and almost should, vatity amd repeat 
the advances by her up town 
daughter. 

“The service said in Teinity chapel, 
called, to humbug the uninformed, ‘the 
Greek Laturyical worship,’ and * Divine ser- 
vice according to the Greek rite,’ was sim- 
ply, and in all its parts, what we, Catholics, 
call a Muss. It was a consreration and addo- 
ration of the Body aud Blood of our Lord, 
transubstantiation, by the poor Russian 
priest’s words, from the elements of bread 
and wine! It was a serviee fa of prayers 
to saints, praying for the souls of the de- 
parted, and recognizing the worship of re- 
lies and of images! 

“By the way! Did papa Agapius show 
his exrat to poor Bishop Potter? Did he 
show, moreover, any document authoriiny 
him, iu the name of the Schismatic Greco- 
Russian Church, to do what he did? We 
I:now it is impossible! Poor old Trinity 
has been humbuyjed, a8 80 Many Vauity- 
stricken tuft-hunters, in social life, in this 
city, have been humbugged by bous 
‘Counts’ and ‘ Marquises?’ 

Bat Muss has been celebrated in Trin- 
ity! That is a fer? that canmet be zotten 
over!” 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR TIMES. 


My times are in hand xxi, Lo. 

All the events of life, and the timing 
aud ordering of them are fa the hand of 
God. He isthe great disposer of events. 
As he orders the time, gnd place, and 
circumstances of our birth, and deter- 
mines whether our life shall be longer 
ot shorter, so he orders and directs all 
the events between the eradle and the 
grave. Not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground or crosses our path without his 
notice; the hairs of our heads are all 
numbered ; nothing can befall us or ours 
but by his direction or permission; 
every event is but a part of his vast and 
benevolent and wise providence, and 
transpires just when and where aof 
how he pleases. The cireumstances in 
which we are placed, are ordered by 
the Lord; the sorrows and tears oc- 
casioned by these times of war and 
bloodshed, like all the dispensations of 
providence under which we Weep or re- 
joice, are tae dispensations of the God 
of wisdom and of love. Do we mourn 
over present losses and afflictions? Let 
us remember, it is the Lord, and he 
doeth all things well. Do we, in view 
of the past and present, dread the 
future? Why should we? Why not 
hope in God? Why not trust in him? 
For he it is that reigns above; and he 
reigns alone, and reigns in wisdom and 
goodness. He orders all human affairs 
—all the events of time—all the events 
of ofr lives, and orders them just when, 
and when, and how he pleases, for bis 
glory, for our good, and the good of his 
universal kingdom. Our times are in 
his hand; and in his hand the times 
and the destiny of our country. Let us 
trust in him, and pray for his help and 
guidance. 

Our murmuring gud repining will not 
lessen the evils we endure, but rather 
increase them. And consider how 
much better we are dealt with than we 
deserve. The events of our lives have 
been ordered in mercy, tenderness, and 
compassion. Had we ordered them 
ourselves, they could not have been 
better for us, no better for the world, 
nor would we have been any better 
pleased with them. And think how 
much better we are dealt with than 
‘others! And how much worse it might 
be with us than it really is! Taking 
this broad and extensive view, we shall 
find much reason to rejoice that all the 
events of life, the timing and ordering 
of them, are in the hand of God. This 
will not only make us contented with 
our lot, but thankful to God for his 
manifold goodness to us; and we shall 
thus be led by his grace to devote our- 
selves to him, aud so to live, and act, 
and labour, and pray, aud give, to build 
up his kingdom in the world, as to 
manifest our gratitude in our lives, 
while we sing with cheerful voice, My 


times are in thy hand! W. J, M. 


‘OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
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most intempsting an 


which has done a world of good, and 
which I do believe will powerfully tend, 
-under the blessing of Providence, to the 
establishment of kindly feelings between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The recent successes of the Federal 
generals bad led to an expectation that 
the war was not far from its final issue, 
and the idea was started by the 7imes 
aud the Tory press, that once eet free 
from mutual boatilities, either the South 
and North together, or the present Uni- 
ted States’ armies, would invade Cana- 
da. In proof of this were quoted, first 
the notice (which it now appears was 
conditional) to put an end to the pre- 
sent convention as to the relative forces 
_on the lakes, and also to the probability 
of a notice that the reciprocity com- 
mercial treaty with Canada will not be 
renewed. ‘The different speakers were 
nearly al] men of mark. Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald is an accomplished Irishman, 
and was a member of Lord Derby’s last 
Cabinet. Le has statesmanlike quali- 
ties, and like Sir Hugh Cairns, always 
speaks with dignity, calmness, and force. 
His object was, in a certain sense, a 
party one. Both he and Mr. D’Israeli 
sought to make political capital, by find- 
ing fault with the government as to the 
question of the defences of Canada. 
But he was far more moderate than 
Lord Derby had been op the first night 
of the session, who was the first to 
strike the keynote of alarm as to the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald tovk care to disclaim any sympa- 
thy with a recent speech from that in- 
veterate old Tory, who kept for a long 
time, if he does not now, as | saw it 
myself, a Confederate flag flying from 
the top of one of the tallest trees of his 
country-seat in one of the eastern coun- 
ties. “If I am accused,” he said, “of 
some degree of partiality to one of the 
contending parties,” (the South,) “no 
imputation could be more unjust. * * 
I never held the language of Sir Joho 
Walsh, nor do I think that language just. 
I do not assume any feeling of hostility 
on the part of the government of the 
United States to this country.” And 
he added that he believed that the edu- 
cated classes of Americans deprecated 
war with England. The late commu- 
nications, also, of the two governments 
had been marked by a far greater spirit 
of forbearance and conciliation than for- 
merly. This was, “in great measure, 
to be attributed to the prudent conduct 
of the American Minister, a gentle- 
man who had done more than any other 
man to maintain peace between the two 
countries.” Mr. Fitzgerald chided the 
Ministry for neglect, because there was 
danger to Canada, inasmuch as Coufed- 
erate commissioners had, without re- 
buke, discussed at a conference with 
the President and Mr. Seward, the 
proposal of a joint attack on England. 
Other reasons were assigned, including 
the soldiers’ desire for new conquests. 
Next arose Mr. Forster, a most able, 
upright, and eloquent man, member for 
Bradford in Yorkshire, a warm and con- 
sistent friend of the United States, and 
thus truly representing the feeling of the 
masses of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
other midland counties—the masters, as 
well as men, by a large majority pro- 
Northera ‘That fact should always be 
remembered by Americans. Mr. Fors- 
ter dealt sternly and justly with tho 
Times newspaper, which had curtly 
said that if the Federals, at the close of 
their own war, could with siccess at- 
tack Canada, they would do so; and it 
was but natural that the people should 
wish them to continue to fight with 
the South rather than ourselves. LHe 
showed, from Mr. Adams’ communica- 
tion, that it was only intended to ip- 
crease the force on the lakes, if such a 
step should be necessary, and that the 
notice to give up the reciprocity treaty 
could only be given this month, to cease 
after twelve months, during which pe- 
riod he hoped for a frieidly arrange- 
ment, 2s it was a treaty which benefitted 
the American people more than the Ca- 
nadians; and “I have,” said the speak- 
er, “great confidence in its continuance.” 
Mr. Forster concluded thus: 


‘Ile was told that the Amoricans were 
eager for revenge It was quite true that 
some things had been done in England 
which had caused much bitterness of feeling 
in America; but they were acts done by in- 
dividuals, and that the Americans kpew. 
They had not been done by the English go- 
vernment, or by the great body of the peo- 
ple. The Americans knew that, for one 
man in this country who felt premature jo 
in the probable fuilure of their great expert- 
ment of self-government, there were at least 
a hundred who, like Marl Russell, from the 
beviuning thought the great Republic would 
come out from this great trial unscathed, 
ant purified from that slavery which was 
at once its weakness and shame because it 
was its sin. It had been gaid that the 
North was fizhting forempire, and the South 
fur independence; he was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the North had not been conscious 
of any sueh feeling. They believed they 
were fighting for their country, to prevent 
its destruction. In attacking Canada they 
could have no such feeling; on the con- 
trary, they must feel that they were fight. 
ing iu an unprovoked and unjust war. 
Therefore any fear of their attacking Canada 
was unfounded. If, then, there was no 
fear of immediate danger, this question of 
Canadian fortifications might be considered 
with coolness and deliberation. It was not 
necessary to rush into enormous expense, 
which would affect the Budget of the pre- 
sent and future years. Ile believed also 
that what could be done in this way would 
not be the true defence of Canada. Ller 
best defence would be the preservation of 
those principles of neutrality which she had 
shown by her Government and Assembly 
she was determined to enforce, by prevent- 
ing the possibility of those midni At raids 
from her borders upon her friendly neigh- 
bours. The best aid we can give to Cana- 
dian defence is to take care, by every ac- 
tion, not to delay the time when the wounds 
ot this terrible civil war between North 
aul South may heal over; when prosperity 
may arise from their fertile soil and bound- 
less country, freed from slavery; when the 
jars which this war has caused between 
America and England are forgiven, if not 
forgotten; when all English-speaking men, 
either in these islands, her colonies or depen- 
dencivs, or the citizens of the great Republic, 
shall feel themselves seo bound together by 
common interests, by ties of language, blood, 
faith, and common freedom, that war be- 
ticeen any of those communities will Le as re- 
volting and abhorrent to their Seelings asa 
civilwar within thetic own borders.” (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, made an adwirable 
speech. He is still young, florid, and 
fair in face—calm, deliberate, and able; 
and is a favourite with the Queen. He 
is one of the members for the town of 
Oxford, where one of his relatives was, 
for many years, the head of one of the 
Colleges of the University. He opened 


by saying that the highest praise for any 


sion this week in the House of Commons, | 
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that he should be abléto say thatgot a 
single. syllable had fallen from him 
which. could: have the remotest, ‘ten- 
dency to bring about so-great a calami- 
ty—so unspeakable a calamity as an 
outbreak of hostilities. He then an- 
swered Mr. Forster's questions—first, 
that without reserve, the relations with 
the American Government continue to 
be perfectly friendly; and, secondly, 
that he beiieved no hostility was in- 
tended by the notices given as to trea- 


procity treaty would be renewed. At 
the same time he justified the vote for 
fortifications at Quebec, adding, that the 
best defence of Canada was, that war 
with her was war with this country. 
-Mr. D’Israeli adopted the calm and 
philosophic turn—he complimented the 


cracy, bound up with lands, tillage, in- 
terior development; not like the ocean 
of turbulent cities, or either the Demo- 
eracies of the old world. 

Mr. Bright’s speech was a fine speci- 
men of his powers. He scourged the 
Tory press for its “lies” and false pro- 
phecies, and defended the American 
government. He concluded as follows: 

“The people of the United States are not 
less than 35 millions of souls. When the 
next Parliameut shall be as old as the pre- 
sent, the population of the United States 
will be 40 millions, and you may calculate 
that the increase will be more than one 
million per year. You cannot, by any 
snarling, reduce their 40 millions to your 
80 millions, nor increase your 30 millions 
to their 40 willions, and the svoner you 
give up such a notion the better will it be 
for the interests of the country. On the 
other hand, | believe the American people 
will be willing to bury in oblivion transac- 
tions that have given them much pain, and 
ey they will make allowance that peo- 
ple in this country, even though high in 
rank and distinguished for culture, have a 
very inadequate knowledge of the transae- 
tions which have taken place since the be- 
ginning of the war. . [t was on record, when 
the author of the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ was beginning to write his 
work, that David Hume wrote to him pot 
to employ the French, but the English lan- 
guaye, because of the establishment of 
America and the greater stability of the 
English language. Low much that pro- 
pheey has been fulfilled we have seen in 
purt; but I belicve that as centuries pass 
it will be the boast and pride of Hoyland 
that from her loius have sprung 100  mil- 
lions or 200 millions of people, who dwell 
and prosper in that continent which the old 
Genoese gave to Kurope. (Cheers.) If the 
sentiments | have uttered to-night are the 
sentiments of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, I trust it may also influence the 
policy of the United States; and, notwith- 
standing some irritation at the present, | 
have faith in ourselves and in them, and I 
belicve that these tivo nations will march On, 
the perenk and guardians of Sve and 
justice, wherever language shall be 
spoken and their power shall evtend.” 
(Cheers. ) 

These are noble words. 

Lord Palmerston wound up the de- 
bate in a kindly spirit. The effect of 
this discussion has been to raise the 
funds, and®to revive trade and com- 
merce. 

Dr. Pusey’s new work is a powerful 
defence of the autbenticity and thorough 
inspiration of the prophet Daniel. It 
is the transcript of a series of nine lee- 
turea, delivered in the Divinity Schuol 
of the University of Oxford, with co- 
pious notes quite as valuable as the 
text. The work is most scholarly. Dr. 
Pusey’s early studies in Germany, itself, 
made him familiac with the theology 
and Rationalisin of the Continent; yet 
never once did he consent, even in 
heart, to the teachings of men who de- 
nied the supernatural, and ignored the 
graud fundamental facts and trath of 
the gospel and its history. This work, 
“Daniel, the Prophet,” has an admira- 
ble preface. He declares that “the 
lectures were planned as my coutribu- 
tion against that tide of scepticism 
which the publication of the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ let loose upon the young 
and uninstructed.” He handles the 
severely, especially Williams 
and Wilson; and of Jowett he says:— 
“Continuous study of his writings makes 
one think sadly, ‘What does there re- 
main of Christianity which the writer 
ean believe?’” Davison also receives 
exposure and castigation in the notes 
to the preface. .Dean Stanley is most 
strikingly portrayed—artist-like, indeed, 
is the portrait. “It seems to be almost 
a principle with him to hold that to be 
uncertain which is assailed. Convie- 
tion, amid contradictions of truth, seem 
to him to be mere dogmatism. His 
mind has been chhracterized as one 
which, ‘having a poetical .facully of 
seeing resemblances, lacks the philosephi- 
cal power of seeing differences.’ In his 
lectures on the Jewish Church, worth- 
less heathen or Jewish tradition, (some 
of it entitlhd Mohammedan, as drawn 
by Mohammed from his apostate Jewish 
teacher,) is mixed up with Scripture 
truth, whenever it adds a poetic feature 
to the history. But the impression is 
given that mos/ is alike tradition, of 
which some being patently absurd and 
untrue, an atmosphere of haze is thrown 
over the whole. And so Stanley does 
not seem to be conscious what he is 
parting with. He speaks, e. g., of 
‘innecent questions about tle book of 
Daniel.’ . .. ‘Truth and doubt are 
mixed up together; and to censure de- 
nial of truth is to secure his sympathy 
with the denial.... We are told to 
reckon the errors and defects of the Old 
Testament as ‘amongst its safeguards.’ 
The same habit of indefiniteness extends 
to the doctrine of atonement. Indeed, 
he seems unable to grasp or to state 
any doctrine definitely.” And so, alas! 
Stanley is the virtually abettor of all 
that “ Essayists’” and Colenso have said, 
in the sense that if in error, there is 
little importance in it. The writer has 
heard Dr. Stanley speak thus in a ser- 
mon, making light of a question of 
“ numbers”—evidently referring to the 
controversy inaugurated by Colenso, in 
his numerical objections to the Penta- 
teuch. At the same time he was preach- 
ing on the Trinity, and seemed to re- 
cognize the personality and plurality of 
the Godhead, with the respective offices 
of the three Persons in relation to man- 
kind. 

Dr. Pusey stands up for the guiltiness 
of error as opposed to truth. “Since 
the rejection of truth, as well as unholi- 
ness of life, will have to do with the 
final doom of mau, not to state the truth 
as explicitly as we can—te allow truth 
and falsehood to be jumbled together in 
one everlasting kaleidoscope of opinions 
—to allow that all may have an equal 
chance of being right, and so (since 
they are contradictories) that all have 
an equal chance of being false, is treason 
to the God of truth, and cruelty to the 
souls of men.” 

The object of the sceptics has been 


ao 


half of franes were last ye 


to prove that the book of Daniel was | 


dat belongs to thatimes of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes. Dr. Basey, in bis first lec- 
ture, shows that g$he real grounds of 
objections to the S@ok are its prophecies 
and miracles—thatit has a real unity—- 
that the Chaldee and Hebrew portions 
are from the same writer—that along 
with two or three music instruments 
imported, and only thus, came these 
(ireck names——that it is a fiction to say 
that there are Macedonian Greek words 
in Daniel—-tbat the Hebrew of Daniel, 
and bis use of Aryan words, agree with 
bis time and circumstances, &c. 

In his second lecture he deals with 
the Rationalistic objections in regard to 
the prophecies of the four empires, and 
justifies the applieation of them to the 
Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greek, Ro- 
man, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of Christ daring the fourth empire. 
In his third leeture he animadverts on 
the “four different experiments tried to 
make out four empires, (embracing the 
RKoman,) which should end with Antio- 
chus.”’ In leeture fourth, however, the 
glory and fulness of Dr. Pusey’s argu- 
mentative power culminates, when he 
deals with the questions of the 70 weeks, 
and of the death of the Messiah, and the 
allempls made to make the 70 weeks end 
with Antiochus Epiphanes. Ue shows 
grounds for selecting the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes; his date; agreement of 
the whole period of 7 and 62 weeks; of 
the seven weeks by itself, as history; the 
three years and a half of our Lord’s 
ministry; indications of a fourth pass- 
over in his ministry; and the main sub- 
jects of the prophecy, the gifts of pardon, 
righteousness, and grace at the end of 
490 years. He also shows ‘that the 
title of “Messiah” was cu in and 
before our Lord’s time, derived from 
Daniel ix., as it is bere only in the Old 
Testament that it is used absvlutely; 
that “cul is a phrase always used 
of death, inflicted by God on man; that 
in the prophecy the destruction of the 
city and temple is connected with the 
cutting off of the Christ; and the fulness 
of this prophecy is thoroughly fulfilled 
in the gospel. Finally, are exposed the 
unnatural explanations to get rid of the 
prophecy as made use of by German 
Rationalists. 

On the other chapters of this remark- 
able book—a s/andard book—a noble. 
contribution, which lays the whole 
Church of God under a debt of grati- 
tude to the author—it is not necessary 
hereto enter. It isan exhaustive work, 
and should be found in the libraries of 
theological colleges, and in the studies 
of ministers and pastors. 

In the French Senate there has been 
given by M. Rowland a withering ex- 
posure of the influence and power of the 
Jesuits, at Rome and in France, exer- 
cised over the bishops. It is most dam- 
fging in its tendency to Ultramontan- 
ism, and has filled the bishops with rage 
and fear. The speech is the more im- 
portant, as it is believed that it received 
its inspiration from an imperial source, 
and is intended to detach the population 
more and more from the Episcopate and 


j the Papacy, and thus secure the liber- 


ties of the Gallicag Church from all in- 
fringement, and strengthen the Emper- 
or’s dynasty. M. Rowland was formerly 
the French Minister of Public Worsbip, 
and so was well acquainted with the 
secrets of the prison-house and the plans 
and plots of the Jesuits. 

The Pope refuses to raise a fresh 
urmy, in prospect of the evacuation of 
the Eternal City by French troops. As 
to finance, the Roman government has 
a deficit of alarming amount. “ Peter’s- 
pence” to the extent of a million and a 
received 


from “the faithful;” but 
few drops, instead of th 
Impecuniosity is th 
European governmests at the present 
time. Although Prussia has grown 
rich, she has a recalcitrant majority as 
to army taxes. Spain, for the first time, 


will be nearly solvent this year; but the « 


stain lies on her robes that she has robbed 
European bondholders, and made no ef- 
fort to pay. For this she has been shut 
out for years from every Bourse in Eu- 
rope. The Italian deficit is 625,000,000 
francs. Mr. Gladstone will be able, if 
peace is preserved, to take off from Jobn 
Bull’s load nearly $15,000,000. 

The commander of the French troops 
at Rome deprecates the withdrawal even 
of one regiment, as without all his force 
he could not keep “order!” D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE INCOMMUNICABLE. 


The renewed man, with a purified na- 
ture, coming forth from a Bethel where 
God was, where the Iloly Spirit sancti- 
lied, and where Christ the Lord par- 
doned, is impelled to seek his fellow-man, 
to tell of the treasure he has found. 
With Bible in hand, and a beart full to 
overflowing, he meets bis neighbour—the 
words gush forth, the story flows on—a 
voice that is scareely steady from the 
great emotion, tells the tale, and the eye 
looks up, to meet what ?—a eqld wonder, 
perhaps an incredulous smile; and blank- 
ness and dismay send quickly back the 
retreating glance over the scene, to in- 
quire, have I been faithful in the recital, 
or why this indifference, this unbelief? 
It is because of that which is incommu- 
nicable. Have you not, dear Christian 
friend, felt all this that I hete describe ? 
@ | have often reflected how a sense of 
the incommunicableness of the Spirit's 
work in the heart must paralyze the ear- 
nest preacher's efforts as he attempts to 
draw his hearers to seek God in Christ. 

Some years past, one whom I knew, 
a young female, oA making a visit to a 
neighouring city, unexpectedly spent a 
short time in the family of a clergyman. 
The visit was intended to have been one 
of pleasure entirely, and the preparations 
were in accordance. But God intended 
it otherwise. The Spirit had often 
striven with my young friend; but here, 
in the family of this clergyman, and by 
his happy representation of*a Saviour’s 
pardoning love, she was led to see clearly 
the mercy offered, and happily to ac- 
cept it. 

Returning home, her heart was full 
of the joy of its early love, and so clear 
in its view of the act of merey, and of 
her own interest in that act, that she 
longed to communicate the new light 
which had arisen in her mind. In her 
happy mother, the daughter’s experience 
met with the most grateful sympathy; 
but there was another, the friead of her 
childhood, to whom she longed to hasten 
with the story, sure that to tell was to 
communicate. The steps went forth 
gladly for this object, but alas! how 
slowly, how heavily they returned. There 
was no response; friendship, love could 
not open the blind eyes. 

‘Let me say to you, reader, whoever 
you are, that besides all that pastor and 
friends show you of the love of Christ, : 


Mot written by the Prophet of that name, 


there is a something incommunicable 
that is so preciofs,’so full of joy, so 
wonderful in its happiness, that, possess- 
ing it, you-have all things, and abound. 
So rich are you, that the whole world 
seems nothing in comparison—so inde- 
pendent with this priceless gem, that 
you look around and through every mu- 
tation, sit unmoxed because God your 
Father reigns. L. 


Hetws of the Churches. 


Presbyterian {New-school) 

The liberality of the Third chureh, Pitts- 
bury, Pennsylvania, has made its name as 
a household word in our Zion. The latest 
uiauifestations we have to chronicle, are 
a collection for the education eause of 
$1097.23, and a gift of $2000 to the pas- 
tor. [t was given by the people ou learn- 
ing that Mr. Johnson was about com- 
meneing housekeeping. 

—We learn through a correspondent that 
a powerful revival of religion isin progress 
in Lapeer, Michigan. 

—aAs the fruit of the reecnt revival, 
forty-seveu persons on last Sabbath week 
were received to the communion of the 
Presbyterian church, Mouroe, Michigan, 
Rev. Dr Mattoon, pastor. 

—lIn Croton, Iuwa, there has been un- 
usual religious interest in the Rev. G C. 
Beaman’s church. Ten were recently added 
on profession. 

—The Presbyterian charch in Warren, 
Vhio, is receiving a coat of new paint, and 
a fine organ is being placed in an addition, 
recently constructed for the purposo. We 
learn that the Second church, Columbus, 
have recently added $500 to the salary of 
their excellent pastor, the Rev. EK. D. Mor- 
ris, D.D., dating the addition back to Octo- 
ber 1, 

—The Church of the Covenant, New 
York, Rey, Dr. Prentiss, on Sabbath morn- 
inx, Z6th March, took a collection for the 
American Tract Society of $1615.32. 

—At a late meeting of the congregation 
of Pine Street church, Philadelphia, to re- 
ceive reports for the year 130-4, it was ascer- 
tained that, outside of all church expenses, 
the congregation had cuitributed $12,500, 
or more than $1000 per month, for general 
charities. Pretty well, that, for a dewn- 
town church. 


United Presbyterian. 


The Second Anniversary of the Alumni 
Assvciatioa of the Seminary in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, was held on the evening of 


Wednesday, March 15, in Dr. Pressly's 
church. The address was delivered by the 


Rey. lt. A. Browne, of Neweastle, Peunsyl- 
vania. The evening was fine, tle recollee- 
tion of Dr. Llarper’s address last year, and 
the high reputation of the speaker, attract- 
ed a large audience. ‘They were not disap- 
pointed. The subject was, “Christianity 
us an aggressive power,” and the address 
mixht be said to be the complement of the 
one given last year ou “ Christianity as a 
conservative clemeut.” 


Dutch Reformed. 

The Key. UL. M. Seudder, D. D , was in- 
stalled pastor of the Furst Reformed Dutch 
church of Jersey City on Sabbath evening, 
March 26. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. James Demarest, Jr., of Newark ; 
the charge to the pastor was delivered by 
the Rev. C. Taylor, D. D.; and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. P. D, 
Van Cleef. ‘The Key. Dr. Lunbrie, pastor 
of the Virst Presbyterian Church, whose 
people, with neighbourly courtesy, had 
omitted their regular evening service for 
the purpose of uniting in these exercises, 
was present, and offered prayer. Under 
the ministry of Dr. Scudder, this church is 
already showing signs of inercasing pros- 
perity. At the last sacramental season 
twenty-three were added to their commu- 
nion, of whom nine were received on con- 
fession. 

—The Rey. Cornelius Blauvelt is. en- 
eaged to take the charge of the Reformed 
Dutch church of Upper Closter, ou the 
Northern Railroad, New Jersey. 

—The Kev. Daniel Lord, pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch church of Mohawk, New 
York, having received a second unanimous 
cull from the South chureh of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has accepted the same, and 
expects to commence his labours there in 
a few days. 

Baptist. 

The New York correspondent of the 
Watchman aud Reflector makes the fellow- 
ing remarks :—“ The annual reports of the 
Baptist State Conventions of both New 
York and Massachusetts are now before 
me, and the statistics which they contajn 
are suggestive. Looking back to the date 
vf one leng generation past, in 1812 there 
were in New York 240 Baptist churches, 
containing little more than 18,000 commu- 
nicants; while in Massachusetts, at that 
time, there were 90 churches and 8000 
members. Twenty years later New York 
contained 600 churches, and more than 
60,000 communicants, while Massachusetts- 
had advanced to 190 churckes, with 20,000 
members. Now, in another period, of a 
little more than twenty years, coming down 
to the present time, New York shogp an 
aggregate of 826 Baptist churches “with 
$9,000 members; and Massachusetts has 
reached 262 churches, with 39,000 mem- 
bers. 1t will thus be seen that our Empire 
State, during this last period, has by no 
means made the same creditable advance as 
in the earlier periods of the history of these 
churches, nor has she equalled the progress 
of your own State.” 

—South Carolina was formerly a State 
in which the Baptists were very ls®ecly 
represented. In 1860 there were in the 
State 18 associations, 460 churches, 270 
ministers, and 58,605 members. The total 


population was 703,708, of which | 


291,385 ,were white, YI14 free coloured, 
and 402,405 slaves. One-twelfth of the 
entire population were Baptists. What 
proportion of these were slaves we have no 
means of determining—probably a very 
large majority. 
lion must be felt very decidedly by these 
our brethren—sharers with us in the one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

—The Baptists were never very numerous 
in Louisiana. The population of the State, 
in 1860, was 608,002. Of these, 331,726 
were slaves, 18,647 free coloured, and 
357,629 white. The number of Baptists 
in the State was only 9408, about 1 to 
every 74 of the population. There were 
9 assuciations, 188 churches, and 99 minis- 
ters. Nearly 1200 of the total number 
were baptized during the year. Of course, 
it is now utterly impossible to make any 
estimate of the number of Baptists in the 


State. 
Methodist. 


As we have before stated, Methodism in 
this country will complete the first century 
of its history in 1866. The General Con- 
ferenec, in May last, resolved that the epoch 
be celebrated by all their churches and 
people, and appointed a Committee to make 
the necessary arrangemen‘s for the same. 
The Committee, consisting of prominent 
ministers and laymen, recently assembled 
at Cleveland, and performed the duty as- 
signed them. ‘The eclebration is to com- 
twaence on the first Tuesday in Oct»ber, 
1866, and continue through the month. 
Doubtless the vecasiun and the contributions 
for a variety of memorial objects, such as 
churches, missionary buildings, and the 
better endowment of educational institu. , 
tions, will give a great impulse to this cn- 
terprising column of the Lord's host. 

—“ We are’ moving on finely,” says -the 
Rev. A. S. Patton, of Utica. “Our con- 
gregations are more than doubled, and our 
prospects very encouraging. We begin to 
‘diy’ April Ist. Our house will be one of 
the best in the city—gothic, brown stone, : 


The results of the rebel™ 


8, 1865. 


72 by 102 Mr. Meacham desiyned 
the Malden d Winchester houses. He 
has favoured ps, and deserves credit. | 


have never sgen a more beautiful plan 
Our subscription only lacks one thousand 
dollars of completion.” 

—The Rev. 8. B. Newman, of the James- 
town and Sugar Grove Mission, in Eric 
Conference, writes:—*This mission lives; 
the Lord is blessing us with Lis presence 
in all our assemblies. 4Ve are having an 
addition now and then. Just at this time 
a great solemnity pervades our church, 
brought about, under God, by the funeral 
services held over the remains of one of our 
young Swedish soldiers, who came to his 
death through imprisonment in Georgia.” 

—The Newark conference, of nearly one 
hundred and seventy ministers, convened 
at the Methodist Npiseopal church in Eli- 
zabeth, New Jersey, on Wednesday, March 
“3. The devotional exercises were opened 
by Rev. Bishop Janes. 

—The Philadelphia Conference, at its 
late session, refused to concur in the action 
of the General Conference upon lay repre- 
sentation. A resolution of concurrence was 
laid upon the table by a vote of one han- 
dred and six to fifty six. 

—Dishop Ilamline died Mareh 234, at 
his residence, Mount Pleasant, lowa. The 
event was nt unexpected by himself’ or 


friends. 
Congregational. 


A church was recently organized at Can- 
terbury, in Delaware, the first Congrewa- 
tional church in that State. We are giad 
to learn that this beginning gives promise 
of a permanent growth. 

—The estate of Timothy Olmstead, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts, who died in 1835 
was sold at auction, and brought $9700, 
Reuben Noble purchasing the homestead 
for $5200. The property was valued at 
only $1933 at the death of Mr. Olmstead, 
thirty years ago, and was bequeathed to the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
etgu Missions, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, American Bible Society, and Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

— Tho New Jersey Conference of Charch- 
cx, at its late meeting jn Newark, New Jer. 
sey, took measures to have its thirteen 
churches adequately represented at the 
General Council to be held in Boston next. 

—The Boston Recorder advocates the re- 
moval of Kast Windsor ‘Thevlogical Semina- 
ry to Hartford, Conuceticut, on the cround 
that we ought to have an institution where 
the churches can find candidates for the 
ministry educated in the older New Eng- 
land theology—the theology of the West- 
minster Catechism—an institution which 
shall take away the cxeuse for going out of 
New England to sceure an education, and 
at the same time mect the wants of that 
large class of students who wish to study 
theology in a city. The Trustees of Kast 
Windsor have voted to remove the [nstitu- 
tion to Hartford, Connecticut, and to make 
un effort to raise $200,000 for its further 
endowment; $00,000 having been already 


the proposed removal shall take place. It 
has also been sugyested that if the Semi- 
nary at Kast Windsor should be thus re- 
moved, a union between that and the one 
at New Hlaven may take place at Hart 
furd, Professor Lawrence remaining Pro - 
fessor of Theology. 

A Convention of Congregational 
churches was held at Oswezo, New York 
on the L5th of March, and Rev. L. Smith 
Hobart, of Syracuse, and J. C. Holbrook, 
of Homer, were chosen delegates to the 
National Council at Boston. ‘The meeting 
of this important body is looked forward to 
with much interest in this region, and will 
no dpubt exert a powerful and salutary in- 
fluence in the land. 


Lutheran. 


Notwithstanding the inelemency of the 
wear, and the large masses of’ ice that 
were swept along by the angry waves of the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, the North- 
ern Conférence of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania met in the hall oceupied by 
the English Lutheran congregation at Lock 


uing, Mareh 9th. 
absent, the opening sermon was preached 
by the Scerctary, from 1 John iii. 3. At 
the same time the Rey. D. Klose preached 
in the German Lutheran chureh, from Reyv.. 
iii. 20. 

—The Rev. J. J. Delo, of New Lisbon, 
Vhio, informs us that he has beea holding 
a number of religions meetings. He “did 
not use the -mourner’s bench,’ but simply 
inyjted inquirers to a seat in the front 
pews, fur instruction and prayer.” After 
the ‘accession to the church” of the con- 
verts, they were put into the catechetical 
class. lu addition to those who were in- 
vited to the “front pews,” (not “the anx- 
ious bench,”’) others, he trusts, “became 
truly converted at their hemes.” 


REVIVALS. 


It was anuouneced in the Central Presby- 
terian church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
(Dr. Jacobus’s,) on three Sabbaths ago, that 
their church debt of $7000, which was an 
iffeumbrance on the property when the 
present congregation took it, has been paid. 
On Sabbath before last, twenty-two persons 
were reecived into the church, of whom 
cightecn were reeeivel on public confession 
of Christ. They were from the Sabbath- 
school and Bible class. We are vlad to be 
informed that the interest still continues. 

Bauncr says:—lRev. J. 
W. MeCune, pastor of the church of Cool 
Spring, Mereer county, Pennsylvania, thus 
speaks of a precious revival in that chureh: 
“We have been enjoying a precious season 
in the Cool Spring church. At our com- 
munion on the third Sabbath in February,’ 
we felt that God was with us, and his Holy 
Spirit leadivg many to inquire, What must 
I do to be saved? Brother W. W. 
MecKiuney was with us for two weeks, and 
preached with yreat acceptance to the 
people. ‘There were forty attended our in- 
quiry meetings; thirty of whom, at the 
close of our mectings, professed to have 
met with a change of heart. And we hope 
others yet will fiud peace in believing.” 

A letter to the /’reshyter says:—The 
Lord has revived his people in the church 
at Carthage, Illineis. Yesterday twenty- 
five publicly confessed the Saviour. The 
work of grace still continues; many others 
are inquiring what they must do to be 
saved. 

The Western Presbyterian says:-—“TIn 
the course of a protracted meeting lately 
held at the New Providence Presbyterian 
church, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, be- 
tween fifty and sixty persons were received 


Ecclesiastical 8 econstruction in the South 


Our own Board of Domestic Missions 
has a missionary labouring in New Orleans, 
one in Vicksburg, Mississippi, one in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and one in Nashville, 
Tennessee. The efforts of the Board in 
Nashville have been sucessful beyond all 
expectation. And the Board is making 
preparations to enter every promising open- 
ing just as soon as the progress of our arms 
and the restoration of order will a 

The New-school Presbyterians are look- 
ing after their churches in Kast Tennessee. 
Dr. Newman, of the Methodist Church, 
is among the churches of that denowmina- 
tion in New Orleans, and Dr. Curry is 
engaved in the seuie way at Savannah and 


visit Louisiina to exawjne into the state of 
the Episcopal churches in that diocese. 
And the United Presbyterians will proba- 
establish churches ut Nashville, Hynts- 


aod other places. —Pres. Banuer. 


pledged by a few friends, on condition that — 


laven, Pennsylvania, on Thursday 
The President being. 


intu the church on profession of their faith.” 


Charleston. Bishop Llopkins is about to ~ 
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RECENT: PUBLICATIONS. | 


OF THe Ament or, Commemo- 
Distinguished 


American Cler- 


oF Tas Usirep Sratss i 1860. 
Compiled from the Original returns of the 


Eighth Census, under the Direction of the | 


Secretary of the Interior. By Josefh C. G. 
Kennedy, Superintendent of Census. . Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington Cily, 1864. 
4to, pp. 172 and 292. 
We are indebted to the Superintendent of 


occupies two hundred and ninety-two 


labour, 
- pages, in which we have a summary of the 
agricul 


icultural wealth of each State; and the first one 
hundred and seventy-two pages form an intro- 
duction, containing valuable statements of the vari- 


By 
‘Charles Merivale, B. D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. From the Fourth 
London Edition. With a copious Analytical 
Index. Vol. VII. New York, 1865, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo, pp. 569. 
_ This volume completes the work, bringing 
down the history of the Empire to that point at 
which Gibbon commences his famous work on 
the decline and fall of the Empire, or to A. D. 
180. The seven volumes, which are issued by the 
publishers in the very best style, will take an 
honourable place among approved historical 
works, for the. admirable manner in which the 
author has treated the constitutional history of the 
Empire. This empire has long since passed 
away, the sentence of the Almighty being exe- 
cuted against it for its extreme corruption and 


virtue, so necessary to the perpetuity of States, 
became less conspicuous from year to year, until 
there was nothing left which was worth pre- 


_ serving. It is instructive, under the guidance of 


such a One as the author of these volumes, to 
review such a past history, and from all the lights 
he has collected, to pry into the habits of the 
Romans, and the characteristic traits of their 
rulers—to speculate on their policy, mark their 
divergence from a right and safe course; their 
gradual degeneracy and its tendencies, and thus 
to learn that no government is secure which has 
not the mutual virtue of rulers and people to sup- 
port it. We may not always be able to take the 
precise views of the author, or adopt his conclu- 
sions, but that should not diminish our estimate of 
his labours. The Index connected with this 
volume is copious and most satisfactorily pre- 
pared. 


Carz Cop. By Henry D. Thoreau, Author ef «A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,’ 
&c. Boston, 1865, Ticknor & Fields. 16mo, pp. 
252. 

_ In noticing former books of Thoreau, we referred 

to his singular and almost hermit habits, and his 
peculiar modes of thought which individualized 
him, as well as his devotion to natural history, in 
the communion of which he daily lived, and tothe 
‘minute observation of which, in its minutest de- 
tails, he was addicted. The books which have 
now brought him into notice, seeined to have been 
written for his recreation, in which he jotted down 
his quaint reflections and his often picturesque des- 
criptions. Little as we may sympathize with him 
on many points, we exceedingly relish his commu. 
nion and familiarity with nature, and his notices of 
minute matters, which, by the multitude, are gene 
rally overlooked. The book before us is not the 
least interesting of his remains. 


Sociat Sratics; or, the Conditions Essential to 
Human Happiness Specified, and the first of 
them Developed. By Herbert Spencer, Author 
of “Illustrations of Progress,” &c. With a No. 
tice of the Author and a Steel Portrait. New 
York, 1865, D. Appleton §& Co. 12mo pp. 523. 
Mr. Spencer, whose numerous works, contem- 

plated as well as published, have given him a 

prominent place in current literature, and even » 

slight acquaintance with them, than which we cau 
claim but little more, will satisfy the reader that 
he possesses a large grasp of thought, an extensive 
general knowledge of science, and although he has 
philosophical theories, which he is endeavouring to 
mature and sustain, and which necessarily give 

a colouring to all his essays, he may be read with 

interest independently of these. His misceila- 


~ neous works have all been republished in this 


country by the publishers of this volume, and 
now he has undertaken a life-long labour, in the 
execution of his great philosophical work, in the 
first principles of which he has full confidence, 
and which it must be left to time and criticism to 
test. Buckle had his theories, which were outra- 
geously mistaken, but before his brain-machinery 
could half evolve his comprehensive plan, it ran 
down and became a wreck. It may be so with 
Spencer, wio also has his favourite and extended 
programme, which keeps the thinking faculties on 
the fullest tension, and which already begin to 
cause symptoms of enfeebled health. 


Poems. By R.W.Emerson. Boston, 1865, Tick 

nor & Fields. 18mo, pp. 254. 

Although embalmed in bine and gold, Emerson 
is not likely to be a favourite poet. We have 
striven to find his recondite meanings, and in 
vain; and we better comprehend him in prose. 
The general style of his versification is far from 
our taste, and hence with whatever relish others 
may read him, we cannot indulge in eulogy. 


Tus Srermorser’s Recompsnss; or, Mrs. Elier- 
ton’s Trialsand Rewards. By Nellie Grahame, 
author of “Diamonds Re-set,” &c. Presbyte- 
rian Beard of Publication. 16mo, pp. 283. . 
Stepmothers are often sadly misjudged, and 

however false the charge in many cases, the very 

name is used as a synonym of harshness. The 
trials of a stepmother are well depicted in this 
volume—the kindness and love with which she 
encountered them, and the happy triumph and 
reward which crowned her perseverance. 


Tue Renet Paince; or, Lessons from the Career 
of the Young Man Absalom. By the Rev. W. 
M. Biackburn, author of the “Exiles of Ma- 
deira,” &c. Presbytsrian Board of Publication. 
16mo, pp. 264. 

The theme is a very instructive one, and the 
author, who wields a practised pen, bas drawn 
forth its various lessons in a skilful and engaging 
manner. It is an excellent book for young per- 
sons to make themselves acquainted with, 


Lucy Raxpotrs; or, Present Doing and Patient 
Waiting. Boston, 1865, Henry Hoyt; Philadel- 
ph:a, James 8. Claxton. 16mo, pp. 267. 

There are two very pleasing tales in this 
volume, illustrative of principle and conduct, 
which, we presume, will gratify the young reader. 
Mr. Hoyt’s publications are numerous, well chosen, 
and handsomely embellished. 


Mertuop or Stupy or Tas 
Lanevace. By Francis A. Marsh, Professor of 
the English Language, and Lecturer on Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette Coliege, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. New York, 1865, Harper & Bro 
thers. 16mo, pp. 118. 

This is a little book, not to be read for amuse- 
ment, for which it was not designed, but as a 
directive to study, and the exhibition of the 
method of diving into the heart of the English 
language, and bringing to light its less obviouS 
peculiarities. As texts for exposition, parts of 
Bunyan, Milton, Shakspeare, Spencer, and Chaucer, 
are selected. Students may learn much from it. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for April, embraces a 
mass of miscellaneous reading, of which we need 
only say that it is a combination of such talent as 
that popular Monthly can alone command. 

Harper's New Monthly, for April, is, in some 
respects,a rare number. “Where the ‘ Wateree’ 
once was,” “The Petroleum Region,” and “ Mili- 
tary ere eee the Mississippi,” which are 
capitally i ted, are well worthy of notice. 

The Lady's Friend, for April, has its usual ex- 
cellent miscellany. 

Hall’s — of of Peace— 
Foreign Missionary— Livi 1 
have been received, 

Also, “ Thirteenth Annual Report of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum,” and «Tw ixth An- 


_ nual Report of the Philadelphia. Bible Society.” 


The Richmond Examiner, in an editorial 
designed to “fire the Southern heart,” 
remarks: 

‘But no recrimination, no looking back. 
We to strip for the spring cam- 

i wing aside every weight. 
he editor had better complete the 
quotation—“and the sin which doth so 


easily beset us.” 


THB YEAR'S TWELVE CHILDREN. 


Janvuany, wore aud 

Li old by the way, 

Wat hes the suow, and shivering 
As the wild curléw round him thes; 
On, bhuddied underneath a thorn, 

Sits praying for the lingering morn. 


bluff and bold, 
Over furrows striding, scorns the cold; 
And with his horses two abreast, 


Rough Marcu comes blustering down the road, 
Iu his wrath hand the oxen's goad; 

Or, with a rough and angry haste, 

Scatters the seed-o er the dark Waste. 


Aprit, a child, half tears, half aniles, 
Trips fall of little playfal wiles; 

And laughing. ‘neath her rainbow hood, 
Seeks the wild violets in the wood 


May, the bright maiden, singing goes, 
To where the snowy hawthorn blows, 
Watching the lambs leap in the deils, 
List'ning the simple village bells 


Junx, with the mower's scarict face, 

Moves o’er the clover-tield apace, 

And fast his crescent scythe sweeps on 

O er spots from whence the lark has flown. 


Juty—the farmer, happy fellow, 
Lauzhs to see the corn grow yellow ; 
The heavy grain he tosses up 

From his right hand as from a cup. 


Avuecust—the reaper, cleaves his way, 
Through golden waves at break of day; 
Or on his wagon, piled with corn, 

At sunset, home is proudly borne. 


Serremben, with his braying hound, 

_ Leaps fence and pale at every bound; 
Aid casts into the wind in scorn 
All cares and dangers from his horn. 


Ocrosrr comes, a woodman did, 

Fenced with tough leather from the cold; 
Round swings his sturdy axe, and lo! 

A fie-branch falls at every blow. 


Novemuer cowers before the flame, 
Bleared crone, forgetting her own name! 
Watches the blue smoke curling rise, 
And bioods upon old memories. 


Decemuce, fat and rosy, strides, 

His old heart warm, well clothed his sides, 

With kindly word for young and old, 

The cheeries for the bracing cold ; 

Laughing a welcome, open flings 

His doors, and as he does it, sings. 
—Chambers' Joufual. 


SCIENTIFIC TOURISTS. 


Professor Agassiz has sailed, in compan 
with his wife and six assistants, for Brazil 
He had obtained leave of absence from his 
post at Cambridge, Massachusetts, to visit 
that interesting country for glacial re- 
searches, but was expecting to proceed 
alone, for want of sufficient means to sup- 
} port a corps of scientific observers. This 
want being casually revealed in conversa- 
tion to Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, a Boston 
banker, the latter inquired the estimated 
expense of a single explorer, and was in- 
formed it would be three thousand dol- 
| lars. “Take six assistants, Mr. Agassiz,” 
was his prompt rejoinder, “‘and send the 
bills to me.” The distinguished naturalist 
announced at his last lecture before the 
Lowell Institute, that the steamship com- 
pany had offered to convey him and his 
party freé of charge. Of the six alluded 
to, Mr. John G. Anthony, formerly of Cin- 
citinati, but now attached to the museum 
at Cambridge, had the honour to be 
chosen first, and will consult the interest 
of conchology. Vrofessor Agassiz kindly 
consented to take charge of the works on 
emancipation, which the Rev. Mr. Fletcher 
has called together through the press, for 
the purpose of creating an anti-slavery 
sentiment in the Brazillian empire. Mr. 
Thayer’s munificence is another proof of 
the public spirit engeudered by the repub- 
lic, by which science, art, letters, national 
works, and philanthropy are fostered better 
than by the centralized power of any des- 
potism. Intelligence and competition pro- 
duce every where the noblest results for the 
iudividuul aud the race. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE ORGAN. 


This instrument is of so great antiquity, 
that neither the time nor place of its inven- 
tion, nor the name of its inventor, is iden- 
tified; but that it was used by the Greeks, 
and from them borrowed by the Latins, is 
generally allowed. St. Jerome describes 
one that could be heard a mile off; and 
says that there was an organ at Jerusalem 
which could be heard at the Mount of 
Olives. Organs are said to have been first 
introduced into France in the reign of 
Louis L., A. D., 815, and the construction 
and use of them taught by an [talian priest, 
who learned the art at Constantinople. By 
some, however, the introduction of them 
into that country is carried as far back as 
Charlemagne, and by others still farther. 

The earliest meation of an organ in the 
northern histories, is in the annals of the 
year 757, when the Emperor Constantine 
sent to Pepin of France, among other ric! 

resents a “musical machine,” which the 
ieneb writers describe to have been com- 
posed of “ pipes and large tubes of tin,” 
and to have imitated sometimes the “ roaring 
of thunder,” and at others the “ warbling 
of a flute.” One writer alleges that organs 
were first used in churches about 600; 
another, that they were not used till after 
the time of Thomas Aquinas, about A. D. 
1250. Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, 
who flourished about 1200, says they were 
in use about a hundred years before his 
time. If his authority be good, it would 
countenance a general opinion that organs 
were common in the churches of Italy, Ger- 
many,and Kngland, about the tenth ccn- 


tury. 


A PAPER IL0USE. 


A London tr gives the followin 
‘account of Ag og of application of 
paper for building purposes: 

An exhibition of a novel and interesting 
character wij] shortly take place, and one 
designed to illustrate the varied and abmost 
exhaustless uses to which paper may be 
applied. M. Sterelmy, whose inventive 
genius is only rivalled a his perseverance 
under many difficulties, has been for some 
time past engaged in the preparation of 
the materials for this exhibition. He pro- 

to build a house of paper, to con- 
struct the walls of paper tiles, to floor it 
with paper , to supply the water 
through paper pipes, and to supply a-lar 
portion of the furniture and household 
utensils of paper. 

The inventor, in the preparation of the 
materials, makes use of a peculiar descrip- 
tion of gum, which he on zapissa, which 
is found in large quantities in the East, 
and which he contends is the same material 
as that used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as a coating for their shoes, and 
the ancient artists for encaustic paint- 


| ing, such as adorned the tombs of Egypt 


and the dwellings of Pompeii. Mr. Ster- 
elmy, now a political exile from Hungary, 
was formerly colonel in the engineers of 
the Austrian service, and was appointed by 
the Imperial Government one of the mem- 
bers of the scientific commission to inquire 
into and report upon various subjects con- 
nected with archwological science, and in 
the course of his extensive travels in the 
East he was enabled to throw considerable 
light upon many questions of interest re- 
specting the encaustic and zapissa process 
of the ancients. 

The gum treated in various modes, ac- 
cording to the purposes for which it is re- 


uired very remarkable preserva- 
tive quali ities. It will indumge Ay harden 
stone, as may be seen by those portions of 
the exterior of the House of Commons on 
the front which have been treated with this 
substance. Its effects may also be seen ina 
age of the Bank of England. It has 

employed by Mr. Penrose as the base | 


Makes the keen plough do his behest. 


upon which to paint the frescoes on the ia- 
terior of the dome of St. Paal'#? Cathedral, 
and if its merits be as reat as ave claimed 
fur it, we may svon have reason to regret 
that this material was nut employed for tlie 
freseoes of the House of Parliament, avd 
that Mr. Ilerbert’s magnificent picture was 
not painted upon zapissa, rather than upon 
the so-called water glass. Thegum has not 
only been successfully applied to stone, but 
bricks and soft plaster casts, whea immersed 
in or coated with the com d, become as 
hard as granite, and sparks may be struck 
from a substanee which but a few days be- 
fore was only a piece of soft chalk. Iron 
may be equally protected from the decay 
which was rapidly eating it away by several 
coatings of this remarkable substance. 


MANUFACTURED FOSSILS. 


Some clever rogues at Macelesficld have 
been playing the geologists a trick. It 
seems that during the exeavations for a 
new cemetery at that town, fragments of 
shells were discovered which excited the 
curiosity of the local or The “find” 
proved a profitable one for the workmen, 
and several of them, on the mine one 
worked out, obtained shells from Liverpool, 
Southport, and other parts of the country, 
to which, by a curious process, they gave 
“a true drift character.” Not content 
with this, they proceeded to “manufacture 
a fossil.” They set ashell in a piece of 
oolite; and Mr. Plant told the Manchester 
Geological Socicty that the sham fessil was 
so cleverly put together that “even an or- 
dinary geologist might have been deceived.’’ 
— English paper. 


THE OWL THAT WROTE A BOOK. 


The owl! wrote a book to prove that the 
sun was not full of light; that the moon 
was in reality much more luminous; that 

ple had been in a mistake about it, and 
the world was quite in the dark on the sub- 
ject. 
we What a wonderful book!” cried all the 
night-birds; “and it must be right; our 

y, the owl, has such very _ eyes; of 
course she can see through all the mists of 
ignorance.” 

“Very true,” cried the bats; “she is 
right, no doubt. As for us, we cannot see 
a blink; the moon and the sun are alike to 
us, and for any thing we know, thore is no 
light in either. So we go over in a body 
to her opinion.” 

And the matter was buzzed about till the 
eagle heard of it. He called the birds 
around him, and, looking down on them 
from his rocky throne, spoke thus: 

“Children of the light and of the day, 
beware of night-birds! Their eyes may be 
large, but they are so formed they cannot 
receive the light, and what they cannot sce 
they deny the existence of. Let them 
praise moonlight in their haunts, they 
have never known any thing better; but 
let us who love the light, beeause our cyes 
can bear it, give glory to the great fountain 
of it, and make our boast of the sun, while 
we pity the ignorance of the poor moon 
worshippers, and the sad lot of those who 


live in darkness.” 


THE AFRICAN AND HIS DOG. 


When the devoted missionary, Robert 
Moffat, was in Enyland, he told an amus- 
ing story of a poor African, who lived near 
one of the missionary settlements, and whose 
dog, by some accident, had got possession 
of a Testament in the native language, and 
torn it to pieces, devouring some’ of the 
leaves. This man came to the missionaries 
in great dismay, aud laid his ease before 
them. Ile said that the dow had been a 
very useful animal, and had helped to pro- 
tect his property, by guarding it from wild 
beasts, and also in hunting and destroying 
them; but he feared it would be useless for 
the time tocome. The missionaries asked 
him how was this? and why should not 
his dog be as uscful as formerly? As for 
the injury done, that was but an accident, 
and the Testament could be replaced. by 
another copy. “That is true,” said the 

rman; “but still I am afraid the dog 
will be of no further use tome. The words 
of the New Testament are fall of love and 
gentleness, and after the dog has caten 
them, it is not likely that he will hunt or 
fight for me any more.” 


MOUNTAINS IN THE MOON. 


Passing from the plains to the mountain- 
ous regions, we remark that the lunar 
mountain chains present a strong family 
likeness to those of the carth, and doubtless 
owe their origin to the workings of the 
same cause acting upon similar matcrials, 
but under different conditions A strik- 
ing feature in all the mountainous forma- 
tions of the moon is their enormous height 
relatively to the moon’s diameter, for in 


tude the mountains of theearth. We may 
here mention incidentally, that if a globe 
two feet in diameter were taken to repre- 
sent the carth, the highest earthly moun- 
tain would be justly represented by a grain 
of sand laid upon that globe’s surface. 
The highest of the earth’s mountains 
attains an altitude of about 28,000 feet; 
and the highest of those on the moon, 
about 25,000; but considering the diameter 
of the moon is @ly « fourth of that of the 
earth, it follows that the lunar mountains 
are thus comparatively four times larger 
than ours. Near the moon’s south pule 
some of these lofty mountain summits vlit- 
ter in perpetual sunlights, “ eternal sun- 
shine” literally “settles on their heads ;”’ 
but in striking contrast to these there are 
in their neighbourhood immense cavities 
into which the sun’s rays never penctrate, 
and which are thus shrouded in perpetual 
darkness. The most remarkable of the 
lunar mountain chains are named after 
those of the earth, as the Alps, Apenniffes, 
Caucasus, and Carpathians. The first of 
these is the most extensive, and may be 
detected with the naked eye when the 
moon is about half full; it is suspected that 
the ancients from this facet derived their 
notion that the moon was covered with 
mountains and valleys. Im addition to 
these chains and ridges, there exists on the 
moon every phase of mountain character 
that we find on the earth, down to isolated 

ks (with which, however, we have but 
ew in common on the earth) that shoot 
from the plains like gigantic sugar-loaves 
several thousand feet in length, and seem 
to have been protruded through the surface 
by some sudden internal foree, just as a 
needle would be driven through a sheet of 
paper.— Once a Week. 


STORY OF VERNET. 


A biographical sketch of the late Horace 
Vernet gives the anecdote :—One 
day Louis Philippe, who had ordered Ver- 
net to paint the picture of the “Siege of 
Valenciennes,” was explaining his ideas as 
to how the artist ought to = the differ- 
ent figures, and insisted that Louis XLV. 
should be placed at the head of the attack- 
ing column at the moment of the assault. 
Vernet remarked that the great king had 
not taken quite so direct and heroic a part 
in the action. “It is a family tradition,” 
objected Louis Philippe. “That may be,” 
replied the artist, “but it is a legend only, 
and I am a painter of history.” 


George Selwyn once affirmed, in com- 
pany, that no woman ever wrote a letter: 
without a postcript. “ My next letter shall 
refute you,” said Lady G Sélw 

soon r received a letter from her lady- 
ship, where, after her signature, stood, 
“P, §.—Who was right, youorI?” | 


this respect they greatly exeeed in magni-. 


THE 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Tus Inventor oF Tuk Sewine-MaA- 
ouink.—-The history of the inveutor of the 
sewing-imachine, says the London Buihder, 
is a most curious and interesting onc. The 
name of this man is Elias Howe. He was 
a mechanic of New York. Not succeeding 
well with this effort of ingenuity in Ameri- 
ca, he came to England, and sold his pa- 
tent right in this to Mr. Thomas, 
of Cheapside, for $1250. Mr. Thomas, 
some time later, paid $10,000, to a person 
who made some improvement in the feeding 
apparatus. Howe was engaged by Mr. 
homas at a salary of $15 a weck, to adapt 
the machine to the stay-making trade. 
About this time the inventor had fallen 
into such extreme poverty, that his family 
were destitute of the necessaries of life; 
but, fortunately, he had not di of 
his patent rights in America; to coun- 
try he returned; and it is stated that the 
royalty which he now reaps from home 
ae and for exportation amounts to $250,- 
000 a year. 

AvuTuoRs AND THEIR: MANUsCAaIPTSs.— 
An old grievance with authors has come to 
light during the week, and in that very pro- 
saic place, the Sheriffs Court. It appears 
that a Miss Barle, wrote some verses, and 
entruted them to the care of the conductors 
of Good Words. The editor of that serial, 
having many more manuscripts sent to him 
than he could ibly publish, found it 
necessary to print a notice that rejected 
communications ‘could: not be returned. 
Miss Barle could not obtain her manu- 
cripts back, and, in defiance of the edito- 

ial warning, brought her case before Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr. That gentleman de- 
cided that Mr. Strahan, the publisher, was 
not liable, and was about to order the pay- 
ment of the defendant’s costs, when the 
publisher gallantly made it known that he 
waived all claim to costs, contenting him- 
self with the assurance of the Commis- 
sioner that he was not liable for the return 


view. 


War anv Mararace.—The Pungolo of 
Milan tells a story of a young man, engaged 
to be married, who was about jo be taken 
as a recruit, and who was in great despair 
until, being examined by the surgeons, he 
was deflared unfit to serve. Ie hastened 
to communicate the joyful news to his bride, 
when she informed him that she would 
never accept a husband who was unable to 


fight. 


Horses.—There are said to be more than 
three million horses in France. The num- 
ber of horses spread over the surface of the 

lobe is estimated at 58,000,000, of which 
from eighteen to twenty millions are to be 
found in the Russian empire; in (reat 
Britain and Ireland, 2,500,000; United 
States, 6,000,000; Austria, 3,500,000; 
Prussia, 1,500,000; Denmark, 600,000; 
Bavaria, 400,000; English American colo- 
nies, 500,000; Australia, 500,000; South- 
ern Africa, 250,000. 


A Curious Facr.—The Opinione Na- 
tionale, in a curious article on the bad 
markmanship of the infantry, mentions that 
fifteen millions of cartridges were used at 
Solferino to shoot down 10,000 Austrians 
at the outside; which shows that ft took 
1500 bullets to kill or wound one man, and 
represents a weight of 200 pounds. 


Someruina New.—The other day a 
beggar called at a house in a village in the 
north of Scotland, and presented a begging 
letter, sendiug in along with it a very neat 
carte de visite of himself.—Dundee <Ad- 
vertiser. 


Sicilia, of Palermo, states that a few days 
ago, a solitary mountain near Motta St. 
Anastasia, in the district of Sicle, suddenly 
sunk down to the level of the plain. This 
strange phenomenon is attributed to the 
volcanic action of Mount Etna. 


Antitnests.—lIn the index of a rocent 
excclleut treatise on parochial law, by Mr. 
Duncan, advocate, we find the eutry, “ Va- 
gabonds—see Sheriffs.” —Jnverness Courier. 


Farm and Garden. 

Srrercues Sueep.—A_ subscriber 
says he has had buta single case in his 
flocks; that of a valuable Cotswold lamb, 
which was badly affected. Taking it by 
the hind legs, he held it up as long and as 
high as he was able to do. On putting it 
down, the animal, much to his surprise, ran 
off perfectly cured, and was never troubled 
again. He suggests sprains from running 
and jumping in case of fright, Xc., as the 
cause, 

Mr. Ernest Mason, of Bristol, New 
Ilampshire, thinks there are two kinds of 
stretches; one curable, the other incurable, 
so far as he knows. Lis treatment is sub- 
stantially that recommended by the others. 
As preventives, he thinks well of roots, es- 
—s turnips; also pitch pine boughs, 

oth as a preventive and acure. Ile re- 
commends warm spring-water instead of 
that which is cold. 

Mr. H. U. Northerly has “been among 
sheep for forty years,” has “seen twenty 
cases of the stretches, and never knew one 
to live over five or six days after it began 
to stretch.” He regards the discase as 
constitutional, “as growing with the sheep,” 
and on of the butcher knife as the only 
remedy. 

Mr. 8. Simonds, of Craftsbury, Vermont, 
communicates the following clear and val- 
uable statement:—“ My experience fully 
proves to my satisfaction that it is not the 
colic. Having in three cases examined 
sheep that have died with this discase, I 
have found at the point were the. excre- 
ment takes the form in which itis ejected, 
a a of the intestine drawn within the 
folds of another portion. Excessive inflam- 
mation follows, which causes death. The 
following is an effectual remedy, if applied 
in the first stage of the disease. A cly- 
ster of melted lard, which I consider better 
than any kind of oil; or in case a syringe 
is not at hand, insert into the rectum about 
three strips of solid lard, of a finger’s 
length, then raise the animal by the hind 
legs, and shake moderately, till the lard has 
become softened soas to flow. The shaking 
[ consider an important part of the opera- 
tion, which might, in some cases, prove 
effectual of itself. As I have never knowna 

»or sheep to have this disease, I think it 
is caused 7 an excess of animal heat, pro- 
ducing a dryness of the intestines, which 
is increased by dry food. Feeding with 
roots, or such grains as contain the most 
mucilage, I should recommend as a preven- 
tive.”"—N. Furmer. 


Tue Worm Nurtsance.—The cedar bird 
is relied upon by the naturalists, if undis- 
turbed, to abate the measuring-worm nui- 
sance. Dr. Trimble, of Newark, N. J., says: 
“The cedar bird has not the foot of the 
woodpecker and creepers; they are not so 
graceful in the pursuit of their game as the 
orioles and warblers, but they have become 
wonderfully expert in taking these span- 
worms. Sometimes they will reach out to 
their utmost extent from the twig they 
stand on to the worm on another, often the 
twig yields so much to this pressure in the 
opposite direction, that the bird misses the 
worm, and has quite a flutter to recover 
himself, but as soon as righted up, he tries 
again, persevering till he gets the prey. 
Often they would take the worm from the 
end leaf of a:pendent twig, where there was 
no way of reaching it except on the wing, 
as the fly-catchers do, hovering over their 
intended victims like the king-fisher and 
the ospray. Some few of the worms are 
already curling the leaves that are to be 
their cocoons. As soon as they shut them- 
selves up in these houses, they begin to 
contract in length, the lower part of the 
body grows larger, and they lose their ac- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


of the missing manuscript.—London Re-* 


A Mountain Sunk.—The. Giornale di 


tivity. This secmed something new to the 
birds, aud | was very much amused at the 
dillicuity they had in getting the worms 
out; especially where the bird and worm— 
or rather chrysalis—were on separate twigs. 
The bird, when he would take hold, would 
pull hard, bringing the two twigs suddenly 
together, and Teaving no chance of pur- 
chase; then he would let go, and away the 
two would separate with aspring. It would 
now take some time to adjust matters, but 
he would try again. In one case I counted 
ten attempts before the prize was secured. 


Lime ror Watrewasu.—Lime for 
whitewash in the spring should be slaked 


or | with hot water, and add more as 
needed to bring it to a creamy consistence. 
Do this in a half barrel or similar vessel; 
stir it well, cover and leave it in a still 
place, undisturbed until wanted for use. 
A crust of carbonate of lime will form on 
the surface; this will have to bo skimmed 
off. Lime prepared in this way becomes 
smoother and softer, the gritty portions 
and particles imperfectly burned settle to 
the bottom, and the slaking is more com- 
plete than if slaked at the time it is used, 
.and for nice work it is much preferable to 
lime slaked at the time it is wanted for 
application.— Ayriculturist. 


Cuzar Orpen Vinecar.—Take the 
witer in which dried apples are washed 
and soaked, and after carefully straining, 
put it in a vessel; add a pound of sugar, or 
its equivalent in molasses. Put in a piece 
of brown paper, and set where warm. In 
a few weeks you will have good cider vine- 
gar. More sugar will improve it. The 
vinegar will also be better the more con- 
centrated the cider is. The strongest vin- 
egar is made from boiled cider. 


* THE SPARROW. 
Sparrow, sparrow, under the tree, 
Building yodr nest so merrily— 
How «do you pass your life away? 
Is it one suinmer holiday? 


The sparrow replics—* scented tlowers, 
My mate and | spend the summer hours, 
Our little nestlings tend and rear, 

And feel no sorrow and no fear.” 


But when the cloud sweeps over the hill, 
When the rain is cold, and the wind is shrill, 
And the forest branches wave on high, 

Who shelters your nest till the storm goes by? 


The sparrow replies—* He who said of old, 
Two sparrows are for a farthing sold, 

Yet not even one to the ground shall fall 
Uninarked by the eye that watches all.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE ADOPYED RABBITS. 


“We have plenty of cats now,” said mo- 
ther, ominously, as little Nelly came in with 
great delizht, her small apron gathered up 
in her hands, and four blind kittens mew- 
ing in it. 

Jake understood tt to mean that they 
were to be treated to a culd bath in the 
river; but nothing was said to- tender- 
hearted little Nelly on the subject. I do 
not know what she would have thought of 
her kind mother, if she had known that 
she was a party to any such transaction. 
So it came to pass that there was a myste- 
rious disappearance of the young cats that 
very night. Pussy was disconsolate over 
her loss, and Mrs. Keene herself felt very 
unhappy when she heard her calling them 
up stairs and down. 

“She will gct over it in two or three 
days,” thought she; “cats never ery for 
their kittens longer than that, and [ am 
thankful they can forget their sorrows so 
well. I would not have one killed fy any 
thing, if she went on this way a week.” 

“ Where can those kittens have gone to?” 
said little Nelly, as she searched in com- 
pany with old pussy, “up, stairs and down 
stairs, and in my lady's chamber.” But 
no kittens could they find, and little Nelly 
comforted old Heppy as best she could, 
telling her they would likely creep out of 
some corner before long, vlad cnouzh to 
see their mother. 

As Jake, the enterprising farmer's lad, 
was prowling about the grove, according to 
his custom when off duty, he came upon a 
little rabbit’s nest. There were two tiny 
rabbits in it, ahd their mother thought she 
had kid them ever so nice, but | think 
Jake’s dog scented them out. 

“Hallo!” said Jake; “now I'll give old 
Heppy a good dinner. Maybe it will take 
her mind off from them kits.’”” His own 
mind had been rather ill at case on the 
share he had taken in the matter, particu- 
larly since superstitious Aunt Chloe, in the 
kitchen, had tuld him he would have nine 
great misfortunes for every cat he killed. 

So Jake brought home the rabbits, and 
yave them to Ieppy as a peace-offering. 
She took them up in her mouth, and earried 
them off to her old basket, one by one, and 
then what do you think that catdid? She 
snugged down on her old carpet with those 
rabbits, and kissed their faces and smoothed 
their ruffled coats, and made them jist as 
much at home as if she was their own mo- 
ther. She brought them up just as if they 
were her own children, only she could never 
teach them to catch mice. That little hap- 
py on was the curiosity of the neigh 

urhood. 


THE DAUPUIN, SON OF LOUIS XVI. 


During the gloomy period of the impri- 
sonment of the royal family of France in 
the Temple, the king endeavoured some- 
times to exercise and amuse his children, 
by proposing to them enigmas and puzzling 
questions. 

“Charles,” said he one day, “ what is it 
that is black and white, weighs scarcely an 
ounce, flies day and night like the wind, 
and tells many things without speaking?” 

“Papa,” said the prince, “1 think it is 
a horse.” 

“A horse, Charles?” 

“Well, papa, a horse may be black and 
white.” 

“Yes.” 

“It goes quickly, and does not talk.” 

“True, my little friend; but a horse 
weighs a little more than-an ounce, and 
never tells us any thing.” “Ah, I have 
guessed it,” said the prince; “it is the 
“Right. Iwill give you another. Who 
is the most interesting, the most beautiful, 
and noble?” 

“Tt is mamma,” said the dauphin, em- 
bracing the queen. 

“But I have not finished.” The king 

continued, “who is seldom followed, and 
often hated ?”’ 
“ Ah, this is difficult,” said the prince, 
and he continued fousing. “I know it,” 
papa, he said at last; “it is the voddess 
Truth; but, to tell you the truth, my sister 
whispered the answer to me.”— Slater's 
Little Princes. 


ILOLD ON, BOYS. 


Hold on to your tongue when you are 
just ready to swear, lic, or speak harshly, 
or to say an improper word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are 
about to strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do 
any improper act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on 
the point of kicking, or running away from 
study, or pursuing the path of error, shame, 
or crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are 


are about you. 

Hold on to your heart when evil asso- 
ciates*seek your company, and invite you 
to join in their games of mirth and revelry. 
old on to your good name at all times, * 
for it is more valuable to you than gold, | 


high places, or fashionable attire. 


now. Take quick-lime in lumps; start the | 


angry, excited or mmposed upon, or others 


April 8, 1865. 


THK MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW. YoRK. 


CASH ASSETS OVER 


or otherwise, to 


TWELVE AND ONE HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
ALL THE PROFITS OF THIS COMPANY BELONG TO THE INSURED. 


INVALIDS MAY BE INSURED AT MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM IN THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Circulars and Blanks of the above Companies may be had on application, by letter 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, GENERAL AGENT, 400 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 
On the 6th of May we shall commence the 


publication of another exceedingly interesting 
serial, entitled 


HELEN MacGREGOR, 
OR, 
CONQUEST AND SACRIFICE. 


From the pen of a talented American author. 
The high moral and religious tone of the stories 
written for and published in the SUNDAY 
SCHOUL TIMES peak for this new one a 
welcome in every Christian home. 

Ja We will sénd a package of specimens of 
the Nw School Times, of different dates, free, 
to any Pastor or Superintendent who will seud us 
stamps to pay postage on the parcel. Two cents, 
4 copies; four cents, 8 copies; six cents, 12 copies; 
ton cents, 20 copies, Kc. Address the Publishers, 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Philadelphia. 


EV. DR. H. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK.— 
Just Published by SCRIBNER, No. 124 
Gaanp Sraeet, New 

CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION. By Horace 
Bushnell, D.D. 1 vol., 456 pages. Price $2. 
ALSO NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS OF 
NATURZ AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 1 vol. 


$2.25 
SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE. Ili vol. 
WORK AND PLAY. livol. $2 * 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE. lvol. $2. 
CHARACTER OF JESUS. Ivol. 65 cents. 


mail, t-paid, ipt 


OIL TERRITORY. 


ORIGINAL SHARES 


“pyri located near the mouth of the 
Ir ANAWHA RIVER, iu Covsrry, 


in a 

GREA 

West Vineinia. 
This tract consists of about 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES, 


or One Hundred and Thirty-three Square Miles; 
and having been sold in 1860 to English capi- 
talists, (who abandoned the purchase solely on 
account of the war, after waiting tw6 years,) it 
has the unusual advantage of the most thorough 
and searching investigations as to Tits, by 
EMINENT CoUNSEL, and as to Vatur, by Professors 
Locke, Gill, and Everett, Edward Hitchcock, 
of Amherst College, and Captale J. H. Simpson, of 
the United States Topographical Engineers. 

The TIMBER alone, being mostly large White 
Oak for ship and boat-building, and staves, at the 
low prices of 1860, was valued at Fifteen Million 
Dollars. 

The whole tract abounds with large veins of 
COAL, of supetior quality, aud above water-level. 
In 1860 the coa. was valued at Twenty-Tuxkee 

The Kanawha is savioaBte to this point even 
when the Ohio river is too low for boats, and the 
markets East and West are thus immediately and 
cheaply available. 

The cost of the ptoperty is but little more than 
was offered by the English Company, without 
reference to the existence of -PETROLEUM, 
which apparently underlies the whole prqperty. 
It is not only on the direct line of the Oil dis» 
coverics, but, in the estimation of Geologists, the 
very Basin of the Oil deposits. It_is known to 
exist in a number of places by sinking wells for 
water. Arrangements are at once w be made to 
develop its value in this highly lucrative product. 

Tho property is offered iu shares of 81000 
each to the extent of one thousand. Ose-naty 
oF TOE SHAMBS ARE ALREADY ENGAGED, and the 
subscribers to all will participate in the develop- 
ments in proportiong amount taken by each. 

ks of subscription, and pamphlets describ- 
ing the property, will be found at the following 
Banking Houses, Philadelphia: 


E. 8. WHELEN & CO., No. 309 Walnut Street. 
Cc. B. WRIGHT & CO., No. 142 South Third St. 
ADAMS & LEVIS, No. 305 Chestnut Street. 


C. B. DUNGAN, 
No. 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, 


IN CASES OF ROSEWOOD, Puary, on 
Carvep WALNUT, 
JET, OR IMITATION EBONY, WITH GILT 
ENGRAVING; AND IN SOLID WALNUT 
OR OAK, Carvev ano on Prat. 
ONE TO TWELVE STOPS. $110 to $600 
each. 

MASON & HAMLIN invite tho closest scrutiny 
as to the quality of their Instruments, and refer 
with confidence to the Musical Profession gene- 
rally for testimony to their superiority over every 
thirg else of the class. Circulars free to any 
address. New York Warerooms removed to the 
New Marble Building, 596 Broapway. Address, 
MASON BROT » New York; MASON & 


& 
Machine. 


Sewing 


It is entirely noiscless. 

A patented device provents its being turned 
back ward. 

The Needle cannot be set wrong. 

The Hemmer, Feller, and Braider, are acknow- 
ledged to be superior to all others. 

It reevived the Gold Medal of the American In- 
stitute in 1563. 

It also reeeived the first premium ‘or “THE 
BEST SEWING MACHINE” at the great “New 
Exe.asxo Fair,” the “Vermont State Fair,” the 
**Pennsylvania State Fair,” and the Indiana State 
Fair,” 1864. 

g4as- Send for a Circular, containing full infor- 
mation, Notices from the Press, Testimonials from 
those nsing the Machine, &c., 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


UMBERLAND SAUCE.—This Sauce, possess- 
ing a very agreeable Flavour, and uliar 
piquancy, and imparting a mast grateful zest te 
all Roast Meat, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, &c., is 
more generally useful than any other Sauce. 
While its unequalled excellence recommends it 
to Connoisseurs, its reasonable cost recommends it 
to Dealers, being free from the expenses of Ex- 
change and Duty entailed upon Foreigh Sauces. 
Sold Retail by Grocers generally throughout the 
United States and Canadas. Wholesale by 
ARCHER & REEVES, Wholesale Agents for 


Charles 8. Fithian & Co.’s (late Fithian & Pogue's) 
Sauces, Cannel Fruits, Jellies, &c., No. 45 Norro 
Waran Srnape, Parcapecensa. 


KE. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPITIA. 


HE HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTI. 
TUTE—A Boarpine Scnoot ror Bors.— 
The Spring Term will open on Tuesday, April 
25th. For 
Ruv. J. ALEXANDER, Princi 
Hightstown, 


The Best Piano-Forte, 
one that will last a life- 
time. Ww. B. Brapsury’s 
New Scale Piano-Forte is 
pronounced such by the 
best judges in the musical 
profession. They “ Excel 
all others in the Esséntials 
of a perfect Piano-Forte,” 
viz.: in Tone, Touch, 
Power, and thorough 
Workmanship. Call or 
send for Circulars, with 
Illustrations and Testimo- 
nials of the most emi- 
nent artists and amateurs. 


Wao. B. Brapsury, 427 
Broome St. New York. | 


A Popular Magazine of 


On the 12th of April will appear 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


HOURS AT HOME 
Usefal Literature. 
| 23 a Year; Single numbers, 25 cents. 


HOURS AT HOME is designed to be a religiéus 
and literary Monthly of the very highest charac- 
ter. No expense will be spared to make it equal 
to our best Magazines in artistic and mechanical 
execution. It will exclade every thing of a frivo- 
lous and evil tendency, and aim to furnish a pure, 
healthful, and useful literature. Besides articles 
on religious subjects, it will conta'n reviews of 
books, historical and biographical sketches, poetry, 
notes of travel, moral tales, papers on popular | 
science, and essays on Various topics. 

The following names of some of the contributors 
to HOURS AT HOME will be accepted as a 
pledge of the high standard of literary and reli- 
gious excellence which wiil charscterize it, and 
also of its entire catholicity: 

F. D. Huntington, D. D. 
Philip Schaff, D. D. 
William Adams, 


Fancher, LL.D. James R. Spaulding, 

B. H. Gibett, D. D. Thos. H. Skinner, D. LL.D. 
Kufus Anderson, D. D. Ll. D. Ga D. D. 


Prof. Edwin Uarwood, D.D. Prof. Henry B. Smith, D, D. 
LL.D. Prof. Noah D. D. 


M. W. Jacobua, D. D Rev. C. 8. nson. 

Rev. James Eells, D. D. 
Abel Stevens, D. D. Prof. George P. Fisher. 
William B. Sprague, D.D. D. KR. Goodwin, D. D. 
Ray Palmer, D. D. Wa. Ives Buddington, D. D. 
Pres. T. D. Woolsey,D.D.,LL.D. Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, of KR. I. 


The first numrber will contain a Mezzotint 
ving of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, after 

a statue by Paul Akers. 

The year will make 2 vols. of 1200 royal octavo 
pa double columns. 

r year in advance ; 25 cents a number. 
Clubs of five will receive an extra copy. 
Clubs of fen or more, each $2.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. New York, 
Publishers. 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS IN THE ARMY & NAVY 


UNITED STATES SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


It contains each month just the matter every 
Soldier and Sailor is anxious to obtain. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT says: 

“The Service Macazine has my most hearty 
approval, and every oflicer in the army will be 
instructed and benefited by its frequent perusal.” 


VICE-ADMIRAL FARRAGUT says: 

“Tho Naval and Military Service cannot but 
be benefited by a Journal so ably conducted, and 
it gives me pleasure to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all oflicers of the Navy.” 

Every prominent ollicer speaks of it in the 
samo way. 

Terms.—Five Dollars 2 Year. Specimen copies 
mailed (post paid), for 50 cents. The January 
number begins the Third Volume. 


C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
No. 441 Broadway, New York. 


FOURTEENTH ANRUAL REPORT 


OF TUE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos, 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1865. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1864, - $1,478,968 59 
Receipts during the year, 973,534 02 


$2,152,502 61 


Disbursements, . . . 461,277 38 


$1,991,225 23 
Assets, « « $1,991,225 23 
Life Policies are issued, payable in annual, or 
in one, five, or ten annual instalments; also Non- 
feiture Endowment Policies, payable in ten an- 
nual payments, which are paid at death, or 
arriving at any particular age. Life Insurance, 
as an investment, has no superior, as it has saved 
millions of dollars to the insured, and thousands 
of families from ruin. Dividends are paid to 
policy holders, thus enabling them to continue 
their policies, if otherwise unable to do so. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. WiMPLE, Sceretary. 
J. 8S. HALSEY, Assistant Sceretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
ABRAM DU BOIS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


THE 


SEVENTH NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
216 Market Street, Corner Strawberry. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, $250,000. 


J. Z DE HAVEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


E. 8S. HALL, 
CASHIER. 


Five por Cent. Notes, with the accrued In- 
terest, received in Payment for Subscriptions 
to the U. 8. 7-30 Loan. 


Coupous of 7-30 Notes paid on presentation. 


Deposits received, and careful attention 
given to Collections. | 


All Banking Business transacted on Liberal 


Terms. 


NEW SKIRT FOR 1865, 


GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE IN 


HOOP SKIRTS. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S New Patent DUPLEX 
ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 


WEST, BRADLEY & CARY, (late J. lL. & 
J. O. WEST, Proraistrors anp. Manurac- 
turers, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 
Streets, New York. 


THIS INVENTION consists of Duwrtex (or 
two) Steet Serines, ingeniously praipep 
1¢HTLY and FirMLy together, edge to edge, making 
Tyg most PLEXIBL#, ELASTIC, and DURA- 
Spring ever used. They seldom Benp or 
Break, like the Single Springs, and consequently 
preserve their rerrect and peauTiruL shape twice 
as long as any other Skirt. 
THE wonperrut and great com- 
rort and pLeasure to any Lavy wearing the 
Sxirat will be experienced par- 
ticularly in all crowded AssxmBums, Oreras, 
CarriaGes, Raitroap Cars, Cuurca Pews, Arm- 
caairs, for Promenade and House Dress, as the 
Sxiet can be rotpep when in use to occury a 
stnall piace as easily as a or Dress. 
A Lapy having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort, 
and great convenience of wearine the Durtex 
Street Sering Sxiear for a PAY 
will never afterward willingly dispense with 
their use. For Cuinpres, Misses, and Youne 
Lapies, they are superior to all others. ; 
THEY are the best quality in every part, and 
unquestionaby the wicurest, most DkSIRABLE, 
COMPORTABLE, and Sxiat ever made. 
FOR SALE in all rinst-ctass Stores in this 
City, and throughout the Usrrep States, Havana 
pe Cusa, Mexico, Soura America, and the West 
Innis. 
INQUIRE for the DUPLEX ELLLIPTIC SKIRT. 


SAMUEL WORK. WILLIAM m’CoUCcH, 
KRAMER & Pittsburgh. 


Work, McCouch & Co.,. 


BANKERS AND .EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
36 South Third Street, Philadelphia. | 


Government Loans bought and sold. Orders | 
fer the purchase and sale of Oil Stocks promptl 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest md 


lowed. Stocks and Loans bought and sold on | 
cormgmission. 


_ Five copies to one addressgfor one year, 


DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS. | 


Coffee! Coffee!! 


THE 
KAST INDIA COFFEE 


154 READE &T., (three doors from Groenwich 
St.,) N. ¥., call universal attention to their 


KRENT’S 
EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


_ ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF JAVA. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


has all the favour of OLD GOVERNMENT 
JAVA, and is but half the price; and also that 


| Kent’s East India Coffee 


has TWICK THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, or 
any other Coffee whaiever; ana u 
by our first-class Hotels and Steamboat. tic 
Stewards say thero is a saving of 50 per cent. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very 
nutritious. The weak and infirm may use it at 
all times with impunity. The wife of the Rev. 
W. BAVES, local minister of the Methodist LE pis- 
copal Church, Jersey City, who has not been able 
to use any Coflve for fifteen years, can use 


Kent’s East India Cotfeo 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely 
free from those properties that produce nervous 
excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of 156 Cuaawonns Sreent, 
New Yor«, says:—“I have never known an 


Coffee so healthful, nutritious, and free from all 
injurious qualities, as 


Kent’s East India Coflce. 


I advise my pationts to drink it universally 
even those to whom I have hitherto prohibited 
the use of Coffee.” 


THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK 
EYE INFIRMARY says:—“I direct all the 


THE > Patients of our bustitution to use exclusive! y 


Kent’s East India Coifeo, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


The Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now stationed 
at Hauser Srreet, Newank, says of 


Kent’s East India Coffec: 


“I have used it nearly a year in my family, end 
find it produces no ache of the head or nervous 
irritation, as in the case of all other Coilves. It is 
exceedingly pleasant, and I cordially recommend 
it to all clergymen and their families.” 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is used daily by the families of Bishop AMES, 
Bishop BAKER, and many of the most distin- 
guished clergymen and professional men in the 
country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


ond be sure that the Packages are labelled 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
154 Reade Street, New York, 


as there are numerous Counterfeits afloat under 
the name of “Genuine !.ast India Coffee,” “ Origi- 
nal East India Coffee,” &c., put forth by Impos- 
tors to deceive the unwary. 


‘100 lbs., for Grocers and large Consumers. 


Bay Sold by Grocers generally. ~@a 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

FRANCIS H. PERRY, Providence, R. I. 
8. N. CALLENDER, Buffalo. 
GORDON McMELLAN & CO., Cleveland. 
AARON A. COLTER & CO., Cincinnati. 
H. B. SHEILDS, Corydon, Indiana. 
SAWYER & STARRETT, Indianapolis. 
J. & J. W. BUNN, Springfield, Illinois. 
JAMES MILLS, Pittsburg. 
HOEFLISH & MOLAN, 130 Arch St., Philad’a. 
W. J. UEISS & BROTHER, 

Corner Girard Avenue and Front St., Philad’a. 


SOLD ALSO IN PHILADELPHIA BY 


JOHN I. PARKER, 

Corner Eleventh and Market Streets, 
ROBERT PARVIN, 1204 Chestnut Street, 
THOMPSON BLACK & SON, . 

Corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

8. COLTON & SON, Corner Broad and Walnut Sts., 
JAMES R. WEBB, Corner Eighth and Walnnt Sts. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 


9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teach- 
ers. 


For Inrormation, APPLY To 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 


(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpine anv Day Scuoot ror Youne Lapres. 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Puinting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction therough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. | 

The Second Term of the year will open Fgs- 
Ist, 1865. 

Circulars on application. 


ARKESBURG INSTITUTE—A Boanvine 
ror Youne Lapies AnD GENTLEMEN, 
at Parkesburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania, on 
the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, two hours’ 
ride from Philadelphia. The next school year 
will begin April 17. Vacation of eight weeks 
from July Ist. Normal, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. 
J. M. RAWLINS, A. M., Principal. « 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 

At Jersey Suaone, 
received at any time and age Parents seeking a 
Caristiay llome, where every attention will be 
given to tho intellectual and physical education 
of their sons and daughiews, will please send for 


atalogus to 
.. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jorsey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania 


ILITARY SCHOOL FOR BOARDERS 
only, at Sing Sing, New York. For Circu- 
lars, containing full information, address 
. ©. TRACY, A.M., Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in Six 
Months. ‘To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year, when 
paid strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subseribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —Advertisements appropri- 
ate w the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty «nis a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

- {7 Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


$10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one — 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{7 The money must always be sent in ad- 
When the amount is large, a draft should 
be procured, if possible. 
Address, always post-paid, 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Phi ia.” 


In 1 lb. Packages, and in Boxes of 36, 60, and 
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| 
gygnan of the various Deriominations, from the | 
! Earty Settlement of the Country to the close of 
the Year Eighteen Hyodred and Fifty-five. 
With Historical Introductions. By William B. | 
Sprague, D.D. Vol. VIIL New York, 1865, 
Robert Carter Philadelphia, James 8. 
We refer our readers to our editorial columns 
multifarious details an amount of information on 
American agriculture, which we would in vain ” , 
look for from any other source. The tabular 
ous y Valuabie 
4 every cultivator of the ground, and to, indeed, 
every one who is interested in marking the pro- | . 
gress of our country in one of its most essential 
departments. The issue of such works is credi 
‘ table to our government, and praiseworthy to : 
entrant with its prepacaion 
oO 
rof. K. D. Hijeheock, D.D. Prot. G. T. Shedd, D. D. | 
—_ The undersigned is authorized to sell a limited re | 
licentiousness. Domestic, social, and political number of 
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